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ECONOMY OF LIFE: 



OR, 



FOOD, EEPOSE, AND LOVE. 



CHAPTEE I. 

THE MOTIVES OF ANIMAL ACTION. 

The actions of all animals are directed towards 
the same well-defined objects. Animals of all 
species (man included) are engaged in the pur- 
suit of the gratifications of the same animal 
wants. Love of food, love of repose, and 
sexual love, are the chief animal wants, and 
are the motives of nearly all animal action. 

The greatest of animal wants is the love of 
food^ or desire to escape the pain of hunger. 
As soon as hunger is appeased, and when food 
has been obtained without excessive and hurt- 
ful exhaustion of animal force, there arises 
among mature individuals of the same species. 
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but of different sex, the passion of sexual love^ 
enduring for a season in great force. As soon 
as the latter passion, in its intensity, has been 
gratified, there arises the love of repose^ which 
is desire to avoid labour or expenditure of ani- 
mal force, a desire which keeps possession of 
the individual until the pain of hunger pr the 
passion of love is revived, and attains force of 
some intensity. 

The food of animals of all species is obtain- 
able only by means of hard labour, or the ex- 
penditure of a large amount of animal force. 
Hard bodily labour is the price payable for 
food. This price is, however, unwillingly 
paid by any animal, whatever be the amount 
of its surplus force or power of labour unex- 
hausted. All animals love food and dislike 
labour. They are consequently always striv- 
ing to obtain their daily rations of food by 
means of the least possible quantity of their 
own labour. The ruling principle of action in 
animals of all species (Man included) is ex- 
pressed by the device — More food in return 
FOR LESS WORK. In accordance with this prin- 
ciple, it always happens, among animals of the 
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same dominant species dwelling in the same 
territory, that the rich pastures are appro- 
priated to their own use by the stronger indi- 
viduals, whilst the lean pastures are left for 
the use of the weaker individuals. For the 
same reason, no animal is ever found to un- 
dergo the labour of gathering or hunting for 
its own food, as long as it has the opportunity 
of seizing and appropriating to its own use the 
store of food gathered by the labour of any 
other animal weaker than itself. The love of 
repose at the expense of the labour of other 
animals of the same or different species, is a 
motive of action continually recurring ; and, 
though of minor intensity, is little, if at all, 
inferior in importance, as a motive of action, to 
the fear of famine, which is of rare occurrence. 
Love of food and love of repose are repelling 
forces ; for they are sources of perpetual con- 
flict between individuals of the same dominant 
species dwelling in the same territory. The 
quantity of food annually produced in any ter- 
ritory is rarely found to be sufficient, at all 
seasons of the year, to satisfy the wants of aU 
the individuals entitled to share in the division 

b2 
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thereof. In one season of the year, at least, 
the pain of hunger will compel all these indi'- 
viduals to expend more or less of their force 
against one another, in struggles to avoid 
starvation. The result of these struggles will 
be this, — ^that a portion of the community re- 
markable for superiority of health and strength 
will appropriate to themselves more than their 
due share of food, whilst another portion of the 
community, remarkable for inferiority of health 
and strength, will be deprived of their due share 
of food, and, through dearth and famine, will 
suffer sickness and death. 

Sexual love (with its adjunct, maternal love) 
is an attracting force, uniting pairs or families 
of individuals belonging to the same species. 
This attracting force does not, however, di- 
minish the effect of the two repelling forces, 
love of food and love of repose. The effect 
produced by the addition of this attracting 
force, is merely to substitute the repulsion of 
couple against couple, or family against family, 
for the repulsion of individual against indi- 
vidual. 

The apparently attracting force, sexual love 
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(with its adjunct, maternal love), is, in its ulti- 
mate effect, more repelling than are the ob- 
viously repelling forces, love of food and love 
of repose. For the usual consequence of sexual 
love is an increase in the number of members 
of the community, among which a given amount 
of food is to be divided, such amount of food 
being barely sufficient for the maintenance iu 
health of the numbers existing before the in- 
crease. The additional numbers obtained by 
excessive propagation will cause a diminution 
in the amount of food falling to the share of 
each individual, and thereby cause an increase 
in the hunger and animosity of those engag(»d 
in the struggle with one another for food and 
life. 

Love of food, love of repose, and sexual love, 
are, directly or indirectly, causes of hostility 
between animals of the same dominant species 
dwelling in the same territory. This hostility 
is, however, a temporary evil to existing indi- 
viduals, which is more than counterbalanced 
by the permanent benefit accruing to the future 
individuals destined to constitute the species. 
For in these combats, whether for food, repose, 
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or love, the prizes are always won by those 
distinguished for superiority of animal force. 
The victors and survivors in these combats be- 
come the parents of the next ensuing genera- 
tion, and transmit to their descendants their 
own degree of superior health and strength. 
The result is highly beneficial to the species, 
as well as to the surviving constituent indi- 
viduals. For life is a possession which in- 
creases in value according as the health and 
strength of the individuals are increased. By 
health and strength is to be understood the 
possession of organs of digestion, respiration, 
and locomotion, of great power and endurance. 
The chief measure of animal strength is the 
quantity of work performed by means of the 
consumption of a given amount of food. The 
prosperity of any class of animal life is depen- 
dent on the distribution, to each individual, of 
a certain amount of food, repose, and love. 
Economy of life consists in economy of food, 
repose, and love. 

In tracing to three sources the motives of 
nearly all animal action, the term repose has 
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signifying cessation of bodily labour. The 
same term, however, if used in its widest sig- 
nification, will include all motives of animal 
action. For, in this widest signification, repose 
represents rest from all kinds of excitement, 
whether painful, as in the case of hunger, or 
pleasurable, as in the case of love. The com- 
plete gratification of all the animal wants re- 
presents such complete repose. "We thus arrive 
at the paradoxical conclusion that love of re- 
pose is the sole motive of all animal action. 
To speak more correctly, animal action is the 
surrender of one degree of repose in exchange 
for a higher and more valued degree of repose. 
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CHAPTER II. 

PRIMARY AND SECONDARY WANTS. 

The motives of human action consist of 
wants which are divisible into two classes, — 
primary and secondary. The primary wants, 
which are the same in man as in other species 
of animals, are these three, — food, repose, and 
sexual love. As soon as the primary wants 
have been gratified in a degree approaching to 
satiety, all men are further urged to action by 
secondary wants which have for their object, 
increase in quantity and improvement in qua- 
lity of the objects and gratifications of the 
primary wants. The secondary wants exist in 
considerable force in animals of all species. 
Man, however, is distinguished from the lower 
animals. chiefly by the possession of a higher 
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capacity for the development of this class of 
wants. The principal secondary wants are 
these three, — love of power, love of the beau- 
tifiil, and love of society. 

The love of power is' the chief of the se- 
condary wants. To wish for power is to wish 
for the easiest means of obtaining the objects 
of the animal wants. The instrument em- 
ployed in obtaining these objects is animal 
force ; the greater the animal force, the more 
easily are these objects obtained. The chief 
sonrce of power is superiority of animal force, 
because such superiority determines which of 
two parties shall carry off, and take possession 
o^ the largest share of food, repose, or love, 
for which both ara contending. 

The love of power is intimately connected 
with one of the primary wants, — ^the love of 
repose. For power, or superiority of animal 
forcey enables an individual to obtain objects of 
foody repose, and love, by means of a smaller 
amount of labour than is payable by the 
average individual of the same sp^ies. The 
greater the power, the less the labour, and the 
g;reater the repose of a particular individiial - 
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that is to say, the love of power represents 
desire to possess the means of gratifying the 
love of repose. 

Animal force is always a measure of animal 
power, among individuals of the same species, 
if they are living in a state of freedom. But 
superiority of force is no index of power in the 
case of individuals belonging to any lower 
species of animals held in subjection by the 
human species ; nor is superiority of personal 
force any index of power in the case of human 
individuals belonging to classes held in subjec- 
tion by other classes of human individuals. 
All the force of the strongest and swiftest 
horse belongs to its owner or master. All the 
personal force of the strongest, swiftest, and 
most intelligent slave, belongs to his owner or 
master. In nations nominally free, nearly all 
the personal force of the strongest labourer 
belongs to the class of capitalists ; as is vir- 
tually admitted by those writers who have 
given themselves the trouble to prove that in 
densely-peopled countries, ''free labour" is 
more profitable to capitalists than slave labour. 
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of twioknidc: one being the dosin^ to poH^osH 
snpcnor personal force in onosi'If, and tho 
odicr being: desire to have command of t)ii« 
personal foree of many other men. Lovt* of 
power of fhe former kind belongs to man iti 
common nith all other species of aniiuaiN ; 
love of power of the latter kind is i>(»<Miliar to 
the hmnan species, and consists in tli<« <l<'Niro 
to possess a great amoimt of wealth or capital, 
together with a corresponding amount of la- 
bourers, the slaves of snch wealth or ('apital. 

The love of the beautiful in ohjcctH of tin* 
wants of food, repose, and lov(», \h (M|iiiviil<'nt 
to desire for improvement in quality, or for in- 
creased intensity of effect in tlu'w* ohjiM-tN. 
The chief desire of every man is to obtain a 
sufficiency of the necessaries of life fta* llio 
maintenance of health and strength ; after 
these have been obtained, every man (hmmm to 
obtain whatever is most beautiful and luxuriouM 
in articles of food, repose, and love. Tlio lov# 
of the beautiful has an important and boneft* 
cial influence on the actions of all animalf 
living in a state of freedom. This secondary 
want impels animals of the same species to 
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measure their strength one with another, in 
competition for the prizes ofltered in the choicest 
articles of food, repose, and love. Through 
such competition, the richer pastures, the more 
sheltered retreats, and the more attractive fe- 
males, become apportioned to the healthier and 
stronger males of the species. The general 
result is beneficial to the species, by encourag- 
ing increase by propagation from the healthier, 
stronger, and more beautiful individuals, at 
the expense of the weaker individuals of th6 
species. 

The pursuit of the beautiful is pursuit of 
the luxuries of life ; such pursuit is beneficial 
to health and strength by diminishing the 
temptation to indulge to excess in quantity of 
food, repose, or love; for the most beautiful 
objects are always the most rare, and cost the 
most labour in obtaining. Any animal sup- 
porting itself by its own labour is generally 
willing to exchange excess in quantity for im- 
provement in quality of the objects of pursuit. 
There is no limit to improvement m quality, 
and consequent increase of cost, of these ob- 
jects, so that the most powerful individual of 
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any species of animals, if endowed with great 
love for the beautiful, is rarely under very 
strong temptation to indolence or intem- 
perance. 

The love of society consists in desire for 
exercising the mutual attraction of sympathy. 
When food abounds, animals of the same spe- 
cies usually congregate together, attracted by 
sympathy of like for like. Every individual 
takes pleasure in witnessing the actions of 
other individuals like himself, especially if they 
are distinguished for qualities which he ad- 
mires. Also every individual takes pleasure 
in having others of the same species for wit- 
nesses of his actions, especially if he believes 
himself superior to his fellows and an object 
of their admiration. Different individuals 
commonly manifest a preference for the society 
and sympathy of particular individuals, whe- 
ther as spectators or actors. There are few 
individuals who do not prefer living in society, 
even with disagreeable companions, to living 
apart from all society. The exercise of sym- 
pathy, in some degree painful, is commonly 
preferred to the absence of all opportunity of 
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exercising Bympathy. In the human species 
the love of society, or the desire to form asso- 
<}iations for the exercise of niutual sympathy, 
is, in strength and quality, greatly superior to 
the attraction of the same kind existing in any 
other species of animals. This superiority 
may be accounted for by the fact, that man 
possesses a much wider range of subjects of 
sympathy, and that man is endowed with much 
greater power of interchanging signs and 
proofs of sympathy. 

The love of society is a copious source of 
instruction and amusement, and thereby a 
source of power and pleasure to the human 
species. In societies or assemblages, whether 
for work or amusement, each individual has 
the benefit of the experience of all the other 
individuals, communicated by word or action. 
Instruction and training in the useful and or- 
namental arts may be thus most effectually 
imparted to all, by good examples for imita- 
tion. In addition to the sympathy excited by 
intercommunication of facts and sentiments 
experienced during the lives of different indi- 
viduals, the members of the same society will 
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not fail to have their sympathieB artificially 
exercised by means of agreeable fictions and 
theatrical representations, invented and pro- 
duced for their amusement by some fevoured 
individuals, with or without pecuniary reward* 
It is also worthy of notice, that the love of 
society is a great aid to the successful cultiva- 
tion of the love of the beautiful, not only in 
persons but in objects of the wants of food^ 
repose, and love. 

Sexual love differs from love of society only 
by the addition of the attraction of sex. Love 
of society represents desire for interchange of 
sympathy on all subjects except that of sexual 
appetite. Sexual love represents desire £ur 
interchange of sjrmpathy on all subjects, in- 
cluding that of sexual appetite as the principal 
subject. Passionate, preferential, exclusive, 
and durable love for a particular individual r>f 
the opposite sex, is a kind of Ir/ve of frequent 
occnrrence in the human species, and is a mark 
of distinclkai fitmi oth^r animals. This dis- 
tinctive ehaiacter of human sexual Love is 
such as mi^bt be expected to flow as a occ:ti«e^ 
quence of the £aiet that the lore of sc^eaeSr is a 
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much more powerful force, besides being much 
more discriminating in the human than in any 
other species of animals. 

Ordinary sexual love is not a bond of union 
between the several members of a large com- 
munity. The usual effect of such love is to 
divide the community into a multitude of 
separate pairs, each pair having interests op- 
posed to those of every other pair. But pas- 
sionate, preferential, exclusive, and durable 
love, as frequently occurring in the human 
species, may be made to constitute a strong 
bond of union of the majority of the members 
of a large community. Take, for example, a 
community consisting of one hundred men and 
one hundred women, all youthful, healthy, 
strong, and well-formed. It may be supposed 
probable that each individual will entertain 
passionate love for some one particular indivi- 
dual only of the other sex, and that such love 
will never be reciprocal. If it be also supposed 
that no one will be passionately loved by more 
than one individual of the opposite sex, we 
shall have for result, 'the Avhole community 
bound together in a chain composed of links 
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united to one another by one-sided, passionate 
love. 

Among the lower animals the wants of each 
individual are commonly limited to the quanti-» 
ties of food, repose, and love, which the indi-^ 
vidual is capable of appropriating to its own 
particular use and enjoyment. The strongest 
individual is commonly able to gratify all its 
wants to satiety without materially diminishing 
the enjoyment of other individuals of the same 
species. Among men, however, the wants 
(primary and secondary) of each individual 
are unlimited, both as to quantity and quality 
of the objects of enjoyment, so that one man 
cannot gratify his wants in a degree approach- 
ing to satiety without depriving a multitude of 
other men of that share of objects of enjoy- 
ment which is necessary to satisfy their pri- 
mary wants. No man is ever satisfied with 
food, repose, and love, of ordinary quality and 
in quantity sufficient to maintain him in full 
health and strength of body and mind. Every 
man desires universal dominion, and to have 
command over the food, repose, and love, of all 
other men. Any man, if he possessed the 
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power, would make slaves of all other men, 
and compel them to toil incessantly, for the 
benefit of himself and his favourites, in the 
production of the necessaries of life, and an 
endless variety of luxurious additions to ne- 
cessary and healthful food, repose, and love. 

Clothing and lodging are commonly reckoned 
among the necessaries of life and health, in . 
tropical and in temperate climates. It is, 
however, doubtful whether, in temperate cli- 
mates even, clothing and lodging are necessary 
for the healthful existence of persons inherit- 
ing strong constitutions from strong parents. 
For savage men are how living, and have been 
living in ancient times, in temperate climates, 
in the enjoyment of a superior degree of health 
and strength without the aid of clothing or 
dwelling-houses. At all events, in these tem- 
perate climates, the quantity of labour requi- 
site to produce necessary clothing and lodging, 
is insignificant in comparison with the quantity 
of labour requisite to produce necessary food 
for the same population, and need not be taken 
into account in an estimate of the cost, in la- 
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the people of a nation. With regard to labour 
expended in luxuries, it matters, little what 
kind of luxuries are preferred, whether of food, 
clothing, or lodging. It may, however, be 
useful to observe, that the tendency of civili- 
zation is to injure health by excess in quantity 
of clothing, and excess in closeness of habita- 
tions. Clothing is more or less hurtful to 
health by preventing the access of pure air to 
the skin covering the entire body. Closed 
habitations are more or less hurtful to health 
by preventing the access of pure air to the 
lungs. 
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CHAPTER III. 

WEALTH, FOOD, AND LABOUR. 

Wealth represents the instniments of gratifi- 
cation of the primary and secondary wants. 
The love of wealth does not differ materially 
from the love of power, — the chief of the se- 
condary wants. To be wealthy is to possess an 
abundance of the necessaries and luxuries of 
life. To be powerful is to have the command 
of the human force employed in the produc- 
tion and appropriation of those necessaries and 
luxuries. The two principal articles of wealth 
are human force and human food, which are 
mutually dependent the one on the other. By 
means of force, food is obtained : by the con- 
sumption of food, force is supported. Every 
man is in pursuit of enjoyment, or the gratifi- 
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cation of the primary and secondary wants. 
Also, every man is in pursuit of wealth, be- 
cause he believes wealth to be the instrument 
by means of which enjoyment is to be procured. 
These two objects of universal pursuit might 
with propriety both be designated as wealth ; 
the former being distinguished as pure wealth, 
and the latter as instrumental wealth. 

Human force is an article of pure as well as 
instrumental wealth to persons living in a state 
of freedom from the dominion of others. The 
love of repose (one of the three primary wants) 
makes every man desire to avoid the expendi- 
ture of his own force, and to possess the power 
of compelling other men to expend their force 
for his ben^t. Every man regards the con- 
servation of his own force as a principal article 
of pure wealth* Also, every man regards the 
appropriati0n to his own use of the force of 
oiher men, as the principal article of instra* 
m^otal wealth. Human labour, or the exercise 
of human force, is the chief source of wealth ; 
not, however, to the labourers, but to the 
masters of labourers. 

Bodilj labour of all kinds (ec^^eoiSW 
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labour) is universally regarded as an evil to be 
-avoided, or as a burden to be transferred, when 
possible, to others. Moreover, in all civilized 
nations, such labour is regarded as a sign of 
poverty and a mark of degradation. Neverthe- 
less, bodily labour is neither intrinsically an 
evil, nor has it any necessary connection with 
poverty. On the contrary, bodily labour, with- 
in certain limits, is entitled to be regarded as 
both beneficial and honourable to the indi- 
vidual. Limited bodily labour is actually an 
element of true wealth, although such labour 
is apparently opposed to one of the primary 
wants, — the love of repose. For the value of 
human and other animal life mainly depends on 
the degree of health and strength of the pos- 
sessor, so that whatever increases health and 
strength, increases at the same time wealth, or 
the materials of animal enjoyment. Also, it is 
found by experience that health and strength 
may be best maintained and improved by hard 
bodily labour of a limited amount, — say for 
three hours a day when the total force pos- 
sessed is represented by nine hours a day of 
such labour. Thus it appears that moderate 
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bodily labour is a benefit to be desired, being 
indirectly a source of enjoyment. 

The great inequality in the distribution of 
bodily labour among the population of the 
same nation, is an evil even to the class of men 
who do no work. It is a much greater evil to 
those men who, belonging to classes of men 
like that of agricultural labourers, are com- 
pelled to expend the whole of their force in 
return for the bare necessaries of life. Such 
unfortunate men, having no spare force, and 
no leisure, corporeal or mental, occupy a place 
in creation less desirable than that occupied by 
savage men, or by individuals of any of the 
lower species of animals living in a wild state. 

In all long-settled and densely-peopled coun- 
tries, to have the command of the total food is 
to have the command of the total force of the 
labourers of the nation, and also to have the 
command of the total net annual wealth of the 
nation ; or the wealth which remains after dcr 
ducting the cost, in food, of maintaining the 
labourers. Modem civilization does not differ 
materially from ancient civilization in the rela- 
tion between the working and the non-workiii!(^ 
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classes. In ancient times, each worker was 
permanently appropriated to the use of a pax- 
ticular non-worker, so as to form the relation 
between them of slave to master* In modem 
times, all the workers (in order to earn their 
food) are bound to labour for the benefit of the 
class of non-workers, so as to form the relation 
between them of labourers to capitalists. In 
ancient times, the workers were either field- 
slaves or house-slaves, the former working 
hard and consuming food hard to digest, the 
latter working lightly and consuming food 
easy to digest. In modern times, workers are 
similarly distinguished into two classes. The 
modern class of agricultural and other labourers 
corresponds to the ancient class of field-slaves, 
and the modem class of artisans and domestic 
servants corresponds to the ancient class of 
house-slaves. 

The principal difference between ancient and 
modem civilization consists in this, — that, in an- 
cient times, the class of masters was also a class 
of soldiers ; whilst, in modem times, the class 
of masters contains very few soldiers, and these 
pnly in the higher ranks of officers. In ancient 
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times, the owners of property we always pre- 
pared to prove that (aided by their swords only) 
they held their property by a natural right, — 
the right of the strongest. In modem times, 
the owners of property exercise no physical 
force themselves, but defend their property by 
deputy, being protected against the class of la- 
bourers by the physical force of hired soldiers, 
recruited from the class of labourers. 

In all civilized nations there is annually pro- 
duced and consumed a great amount of super- 
fluous wealth, which is of no value to these 
nations or to the great majority of the people con- 
stituting these nations. This superfluouswealth 
is represented by nearly all the luxurious addi- 
tions made to necessary food, clothing, lodging, 
repose, and love. This wealth is produced by 
the exhausting toil of a great number of pro- 
ducers, for the apparent benefit of a small 
number of consumers. The class of labourers 
are required to produce not only all the ne- 
cessaries of life consumed by the class of capi- 
talists, but they are required also to supply the 
class of capitalists with luxurious and super- 
fluous wealth, costing in labour three times as 
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much as the necessaries of life consumed by the 
capitalists have cost. Such luxurious wealth 
is not only superfluous so far as the nation is 
concerned, but is a represcDtation of a loss of 
true national wealth ; for the apparent wealth 
of the consumers has been obtained by the in- 
fliction of poverty on the producers. Such ap- 
parent wealth has been obtained by destroying 
the repose which forms a principal part of the 
pure personal wealth belonging to the class of 
labourers who constitute the great majority of 
the nation. 

It is doubtful whether the superfluous wealth 
above mentioned is of any intrinsic value to 
the owners or consumers, — for the greater part 
of all superfluous wealth is valued for display 
only, or as a title to hold a certain rank among 
other proprietors of superfluous wealth. Such 
a use of wealth is not likely to yield any balance 
of pleasure to the proprietors, for the pleasure 
of self-congratulation arising from the con- 
templation of one's own superiority over less 
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A very important relation between human 
force and human food is that expressed by the 
average daily ration of food consimied in main- 
taining the force of each individual of the total 
population of a country. The kind of food 
most generally consumed in all countries is re- 
presented by com, rice, and other grain equally 
nntritious. The average daily consumjition of 
such food by each individual (man, woman, or 
child) has been found by observation to be nearly 
the same in all countries, — say one pound and 
a half in weight. When the total quantity of 
snch food annually consumed by a nation is 
known, the number of the population will be 
nearly known, and the amount of human force 
possessed will be also nearlv known. 

All nations resemble one another in the re- 
lations of human force, human food, and num- 
ber of population* liifTerent countri/js con- 
taining equal populations, contain also equal 
quantities of the chief article of pure mate- 
rial wealthy which is human f.»L and fnqual 
quantities of the chief article of instrumentitl 
material wealth, which l« human force. Xajzocs 
differ from one another chiefly in the ptvxKir- 
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tions of their total force employed in the pro- 
duction of necessary food for their own con- 
sumption. The wealthier nations are those 
which obtain necessary food by means of the 
expenditure of a smaller proportion of their 
total force, and who have consequently a larger 
proportion of their total force available for em- 
ployment in war, and in the production of 
luxuries in food, clothing, lodging, repose, and 
love. 

In some of the wealthier European nations, 
animal food, in substitution for an equal weight 
of corn, is extensively used by the class of 
capitalists and their dependants. The daily 
ration of food of such portion of the community 
may be taken to be one pound of corn and half 
a pound of flesh per head. The cost in land 
imd labour of the half-pound of flesh consumed 
will probably be three times as great as the 
cost of the same weight of corn. Animal food 
is an expensive luxury to a densely-peopled 
nation. It is a luxury that few people would 
care to indulge in if the consumers were also 
the producers of their own food. 

Animal food is not a necessary of life to 
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man, as may be presumed from the fact that 
in all densely-peopled countries, the labourers 
who perform the hardest work seldom taste 
animal food. It is not improbable that per- 
sons weak in health and incapable of hard 
labour may best maintain their weak health 
by means of a diet consisting in great part of 
animal food. On the other hand, it is to be 
observed that the public or the nation aie not 
interested in the preservation of such persons ; 
for the decay of the weaker portions is an en- 
couragement to the growth of the stronger por- 
tions of the community. Animal food was not 
a necessary of life and strength to man before 
the invention of cooking by fire: it is not 
likely to have become so since that invention. 
The species of animals whose bodily structure 
approaches nearest to that of the human species 
are not carnivorous in their wild state. In 
muscular force, individuals of that species are 
generally superior to civilized individuals of 
the human species of the same size or weight. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

WAGES, RENT, AND CAPITAL. 

There are only two sources of income, — ^wages 
and rent. All appropriation of the necessaries 
and luxuries of life is made, either in the 
form of wages or in the form of rent. Income 
received by a labourer, and representing the 
proportional value of the work done by him in 
free competition with all other labourers, is 
wages ; all other income is rent, or of the na- 
ture of rent, being a tax on the produce of 
labour, for which no return is made. The 
source of wages is labour ; the source of rent 
is capital. Labourers are those who live on 
wages fairly earned by their own labour. 
Capitalists are those who live on rents earned 
by no labour, bodily or mental. 
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If competition were free between all persons 
who have labour to sell (whether of body or 
mind), and if the national government gave to 
all (as it gives to private soldiers) training, 
instruction, clothing, lodging, and the use of 
implements of labour, — in that case, the average 
daily rate of wages would be nearly the same 
in all classes of workers, whether labourers, 
soldiers, artisans, artists, or professionals. In 
all classes the quantity of labour required from 
each individual, in return for a given amount 
of food, would be the same. Hard labour of 
short duration will be reckoned as equivalent 
to easy labour of long duration. It is only in 
respect of superior qualities of body or mind 
that an individual can become entitled to re- 
ceive a superior rate of wages. Every labourer 
is entitled to wages proportional to the quan- 
tity and quality of his work. The rate of 
wages settled by free competition, as due to 
oflBcers directing labourers, would probably not 
much exceed the rate of wages payable to the 
labourers themselves. Freedom from bodily 
labour, and elevation in rank, would probably 
be found to be rewards sufficient to secure the 
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requisite degree of talent in the inferior grades 
of officers employed as directors of labour. 

In all densely-peopled countries agricultural 
labourers, the most valuable and hard-working 
class of producers of wealth, are accustomed to 
receive wages representing no more than the 
bare necessaries of life and health. In similar 
countries, private soldiers, the most valuable 
and able-bodied class of appropriators of wealth, 
are accustomed to receive wages no higher than 
those of agricultural labourers. There are other 
classes of labourers, usually designated as arti- 
sans, who perform light work and are accustomed 
to receive apparent wages much higher than the 
true wages of the pure labourer, whether agri- 
cultural or military. The higher apparent 
wages of the artisan are not paid on account of 
his work being more valuable to the public 
than that of a pure labourer. The excess in 
apparent wages payable to an ordinary artisan 
is rent or revenue arising from the possession 
of a monopoly of training and employment in 
some well-paid branch of industry. If the 
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nstiim and to capitaliste, the hi^best nte et 
wageswonld bepsTible to priTite soldien^ and 
the next Ug^hat late of wages to agjicnlnxzai 
laiboBrenu The praerratioii of the weaidi 
bdcnging to a nation (or rather to the capital- 
iata of a natkn) depends nM»e on the capaextj 
for hard labour in the prirate soldier, than on 
the c aji c iti for hard hbour in the asrienttnral 
laboorer* 

An artisan, whooe income is d^kie diat of 
an agncnltvial labourer, mar be sai«i to be 
half-Jaboorer and half-capitalist. So als«>. a 
amall inder. iriioee ineome is equal to that of 
an ntiaan, mar be said to be half-c-spitalLSC 
and lialf4abGarer. The capital of the scall 
trader is represented cfai^r by the Talne of 
his stock-in-tnide. The eaprtal of the stssxn 
is repicaented br the ralne of Lis mooopiily rj£ 
l ^aimn g and empIoTineiit in a porde^iiar art. 
w^ietiier ndi woDopfAj has been obtiiDEC br 
porehaae or reeerr^ as sn inhezftanee frn^his 
parenlSu If training and mstmetS:^ rs^ t^ 
nsefid arts were free to alL at the pobo^ c«r4ct. 
then artisans, artists. 

represent classes of kbf^Miras en^kjTid in 1b^ 
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labour at equal wages with other classes of 
labourers employed in heavy labour. 

It may be useful here to observe, that, if 
competition were perfectly free, labourer with 
labourer, and trading capitalist with trading 
capitalist, the classes of artisans and small 
traders would quickly disappear, greatly to the 
benefit of the pure labourer and the pure 
capitalist. The rent, or profit, payable in respect 
of the small capitals of artisans and small 
traders, is extravagantly high, and amounts, 
probably, to one hundred per cent, per annum 
on the value of such capital. Nearly the whole 
of this rent might be saved to the public, and 
the saving applied to the increase of the wages 
of the pure labourer, or to the increase of the 
rent of the pure capitalist. Under the new 
circumstances, the same person might still 
continue to be both labourer and capitalist, 
with this difference, however, that a distinct 
portion of his income would be derived from 
his labour, and an equally distinct portion de- 
rived from his capital. 

The capitalists of a nation are divisible into 
two classes, — the owners of productive and the 
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owners of unproductive capital. The former 
class are owners of rents payable for the use of 
instruments or materials of wealth. The lattfer 
class are owners of rents payable as charges or 
deductions out of rents of the former class. 
In the former class are contained the owners of 
the visible fixed and floating capital of the na- 
tion. In the latter class are contained the 
owners of interest, dividends, tithes, taxes, 
annuities, pensions, alms, etc., payable out of 
public or private revenues, in respect of money 
lent, or other consideration, good or bad. 

The fixed productive capital of a nation is 
represented chiefly by the extent and fertility of 
its land, whether such fertility is spontaneous or 
has been produced by investments of labour in 
permanent improvements of land. Next in 
importance to land is the fixed productive 
capital invested in the construction of roads, 
railways, canals for drainage, irrigation, or 
intercommunication, warehouses, dwelling- 
houses, docks, bridges, etc. 

The floating productive capital of a nation 
consists principally of the men, horses, and 
implements of labour, by which have been 

1>^ 
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produced the necessaries and luxuries of life 
consumed by the nation, together with the 
wages or food representing the cost of main- 
tenance of these men and horses. With 
respect to rents received as interest, divi- 
dends, annuities, etc., it is to be observed, 
that their capitalized value represents unpro- 
ductive capital, which is a charge upon the 
total productive fixed and floating capital of 
the nation. 

The income from fixed capital is usually 
styled rent, whilst the income from floating 
capital is usually styled profit. There is, how- 
ever, no substantial difference between rent 
and profit, except in this, that profit includes a 
charge as compensation for risk of loss of 
floating capital. The value of this risk may, 
however, be indefinitely diminished by increas- 
ing the magnitude of the average amounts of 
floating capital under one management, by 
improvements in management of such capital, 
and by a cheap and improved administration 
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is about four per cent, per annum. The ordi- 
nary rate of profit from floating capital is about 
twelve per cent, per annum, out of which eight 
per cent, is chargeable for insurance, or risk of 
loss of such capital. In his estimation of 
profits, the trader is entitled to include among 
expenses the wages representing the value of 
his own labour in free competition with la- 
bourers who have no capital. The amount of 
such wages will not, however, be worth notice, 
when the amount of floating capital superin- 
tended is of ordinary and satisfactory magni- 
tude. It is only as a watchman or guardian 
of his property from plunder, that the labour 
of the trader-capitalist becomes of signiflcant 
value. 

The relative consumption of the necessaries 
and luxuries of life, by individuals and classes, 
according as they are labourers or capitalists, 
is a subject of interest and importance, and 
may be represented approximately as follows : — 
the cost in labour of the total luxuries con- 
sumed by a nation being assumed to be the 
same as the cost in labour of the total necessa- 
ries of life consumed in the same time^ Jtk^^m 

wr 
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every three persons there may be assumed to 
be, one capitalist and two labourers; one of 
these labourers being constantly employed in 
the production of necessaries of life, and the 
other labourer being constantly employed in 
the production of luxuries. The two labourers 
will consume necessaries of life only, which 
will be represented by one-third part of the 
produce of their labour. The remaining part 
of the produce of their labour will be consumed 
by the capitalist, who will do no work, and 
will consume necessaries of life represented by 
one-third part of the produce of the constant 
labour of one man, together with luxuries re- 
presented by the total produce of the constant 
labour of a second man. 

On the assumptions above made, the capital- 
ist will consume, in necessaries and luxuries of 
life together, four times as much wealth 
(measured in labour cost) as is consumed by 
either of the two labourers. If the wages of 
each labourer be two shillings a day, the in- 
come, or rent, of each capitalist will be eight 
shillings a day. The daily income of the two 
labourers and one capitalist will together 
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amount to twelve shillings, out of which six 
shillings will he expended in necessaries and 
six shillings in luxuries. The capitalist alone 
wiU expend daily two shillings in necessaries 
and six shillings in luxuries. Supposing each 
labourer and each capitalist to represent a 
family of five persons, — man, wife, and three 
children, — ^we shall have twelve shillings as 
the daily income of every fifteen persons in 
the population. That is to say, the average 
daily income of each family will be four 
shillings, and the average yearly income of 
.each family will be £73. Consequently, the 
average yearly income of each individual of 
the total population will be £14 nearly. 

If a change be made in the above assump- 
tion, by supposing that the labourer who is 
employed in producing luxuries is to have a 
share of the luxuries which he produces, 
through increase of his apparent wages from 
two shillings to four shillings a day, — ^the addi- 
tional two shillings being rent or of the nature 
of rent; and if it be further supposed that 
such labourer, like the agricultural labourer, 
produces (in money value) three tim<&^^&iCLw;JI^ 
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as he consumes, we sliall have the result fol- 
lowing : — the money- value of the total produce 
of the work of such labourer for one day will 
be twelve shillings, whilst the money-value of 
the work of the other labourer for one day will 
be six shillings as before. The money-value 
of the total daily produce of the labour of the 
two men will be eighteen shillings. Out of 
this sum the agricultural labourer will receive 
two shillings as wages ; the labourer, in luxu- 
ries, will receive two shillings as wages and 
two shillings as rent ; and the capitalist will 
receive the remainder, which will be twelve 
shillings, as daily rent. The capitalist will 
expend two shillings of his daily income on 
necessaries of life, and the remaining ten shil- 
lings on luxuries. The daily expenditure of 
the two labourers and one capitalist will 
amount to six shillings expended on necessaries, 
and twelve shillings expended on luxuries, of 
life. On the supposition now made, the pro- 
portion of necessaries to luxuries consumed, 
will, in money-value, be as one to two, instead 
of the proportion of one to one, as on the first 
supposition. Also, on the supposition now 
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made, the average yearly income oi each indi- 
yidual of the total popidation will be £21 in- 
stead of £14, according to the previous suppo- 
sition. 

In the case first supposed, wherein the 
wages of the producers of necessaries and of 
the producers of luxuries, are equal to one 
another, and represent the bare necessaries of 
life, the price of any article will consist of 
wages and rent in the proportion of one of the 
former to two of the latter. In the second 
case, also, wherein the apparent wages of the 
producers of luxuries are double those of the 
agricultural labourers, the price of all luxu- 
ries produced will also consist of wages and 
rent in the proportion of one to two. The 
principal effect arising from doubling the 
apparent wages of the producer of luxuries, is 
to increase the nominal or money-value of the 
luxuries daily produced by one labourer from 
six shillings to twelve shillings. The increase 
in the apparent wages of the labourer produc- 
ing luxuries being paid out of the nominally 
increased value of the produce (twelve shil- 
lings), there is left ten shillings in luxaneB 
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for the consumption of the capitalist. That is 
to say, the daily amount of luxuries consumed 
by the capitalist is increased from six shillings 
to ten shillings in money-value, but reduced 
one-sixth part in quantity, through raising 
the apparent wages of the producer of luxu- 
ries from two shillings a day to four shillings 
a day. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ORGANIZATION OF LABOUR AND CAPITAL. 

All material wealth is produced and appropri- 
ated by the exercise of human force, — especially 
organized human force. The persons who exer- 
cise such force are labourers living on wages 
earned for the most part by the exercise of 
physical force. Labourers are either producers 
or appropriators of wealth. Among producers 
of wealth, the most valuable class is that of 
agricultural labourers ; among appropriators of 
wealth, the most valuable class is that of pri- 
vate soldiers. Increase of force and wealth of 
a nation is mainly dependent on increase of the 
eflfectiveness of the above two classes of la- 
bourers. It will easily be perceived that the 
effectiveness of any special class of labourers 
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devoted to the practice of a particular art, will 
be proportional to the health and strength of 
the component individuals, and to the goodness 
of their training, instruction, and organization. 
The development of the entire force of all the 
component individuals of every class of la- 
bourers, both for separate and concerted action, 
is the object of every good system of organiza- 
tion of labour. 

In order to form a well-organized class of sol- 
diers or other kind of labourers, the first step to 
be taken would be to teach each individual, by 
precept and example, how all the requisite 
movements of the body and limbs are to be 
performed, and then to exercise him in those 
movements until his practice is nearly perfect. 
The second step would consist in affording to 
every labourer (possessing the requisite capa- 
city) the opportunity of acquiring the know- 
ledge necessary to qualify him to become a 
teacher of others, or to become an officer and 
director of labourers. The third and last step 
in the organization of a class exercising a spe- 
cial art, would consist in the selection by the 
class of their best men for officers. The selec- 
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tion of officers in any class, whether of pro- 
dacers or appropriators of wealth, may be ad- 
yantageously effected in the way following. 
Every ten private individuals (labourers or 
soldiers) cultivating the same branch of in- 
dustry, should choose their sergeant; every 
ten sergeants should choose their captain; 
every ten captains should choose their colonel : 
and so on, the officers of one rank being always 
elected by officers of the next lower rank« 

In every nation of freemen, each individual 
ought to be trained to the exercise of three 
arts at least, two of which are the arte or 
branches of the arte of war and agriculture. 
These two arte are of vital importance to a 
nation. At important seasons and on great 
occasions, the demand for skilled or trained 
labour in these two arte will give fiill employ- 
ment to the entire force of the total population. 
The supply of the means of existence to the 
people of a nation depends chiefly on their 
physical force exerted as agriculturists, and 
on the intelligence which directe that force. 
Freedom from the dominion of others — ^whether 
individuals, &milie3, classes^ or nations— can 
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be secured only by universal diffusion of mili- 
tary training among the population. A pro- 
ducer of wealth must not expect to enjoy or 
consume the wealth which he has produced if 
4ie is not prepared to act the part of a soldier 
or appropriator of wealth. An additional rea- 
son may be given for the cultivation univer- 
sally of the above two most important arts ; it 
is this, that these two arts cannot be cultivated 
effectually without strong bodily exercise in 
the open air, a kind of exercise which is most 
conducive to the maintenance and increase of 
the health and strength of the individuals con- 
stituting the nation. 

All the net wealth annually produced in a 
densely-peopled country belongs to the class of 
capitalists. The benefit arising from any in- 
crease in the productiveness of human labour 
is always appropriated to themselves by the 
class of capitalists, to the exclusion of the class 
of labourers. If, by improvements in the use- 
ful arts or in organization of labour, the net 
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class of capitalists ; at least, such would be the 
case as long as the class of labourers continue, 
by excessive propagation, to increase their 
numbers when there is no corresponding in- 
crease of food. It is, however, to be observed 
that, although the wealth of the class of capi- 
talists may greatly increase, it does not follow 
that the wealth of individual capitalists will 
simultaneously increase; for capitalists, like 
labourers, suffer from excessive increase by 
propagation. If capitalists increase in numbers 
faster than rents increase, the amount of poverty 
suffered by capitalists in general will increase 
also. Poverty from insufficiency of the fund 
out of which rent is payable, is an evil nearly 
as great as poverty arising from insufficiency 
of the fund out of which wages are payable. 

The producers of all material wealth are la- 
bourers, whilst the owners of all material 
wealth are capitalists. Labourers produce 
wealth by the aid of instruments of which the 
ownership is claimed by capitalists. These in- 
struments are called productive capital, and 
consist chiefly of fertile land, farming stock, 
with food, clothing, and lodging of labourers. 
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For the use of these instruments there is pay- 
able rent out of the saleable value of the pro- 
ducts of labour. Living labourers are entitled 
to precedence over the living and dead instru- 
ments employed by them, and over the living 
persons who are merely guardians of those in- 
struments. Nevertheless, capitalists are com- 
monly said to be the employers of labourers, 
for no other reason than that they give la- 
bourers leave to toil for wages. The more 
correct statement is that labourers are the em- 
ployers of capital, and the source of rent to the 
guardians of capital. 

National wealth may be increased by organi- 
zation of capitalists as well as by organization 
of labourers. If the organization of labour in 
a nation were complete, the organization of 
capital would be complete also, and conversely ; 
for the organization of labour consists chiefly 
in the knowledge, applied to practice, how to 
use with greatest effect the instruments em- 
ployed by labourers, and how to unite all the 
labourers of the same kind in a concerted plan 
of action. Also, organization of capital may 
be said to consist chiefly in supplying the 
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labourers in various branches of industry with 
the instruments most adapted to increase the 
productiveness of the labour employed. Im- 
provement in the quality of all labour, and in 
the quality of all capital, is the common object 
of both labourers and capitalists ; for, by such 
united improvements, the amount of the joint 
products of labour and capital will be increased, 
and the portions respectively divisible as wages 
and as rent will be increased also. As long as 
the union of the whole of the labour with the 
whole of the productive capital of a nation is 
preserved, it matters little whether the organi- 
zation of labourers precedes or follows the or- 
ganization of capitalists with their united capi- 
tals. 

All the productive capital of a nation might 
•with advantage be made to constitute one joint- 
stock estate, apportioned in shares to all exist- 
ing capitalists, according to the present values 
of their several interests. All the labourers 
might then be distributed in classes for the 
working of the various species of capital em- 
ployed in different branches of industry. The 
organization of labour and capital would be 
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complete when the quantities of labour and 
capital in all the various branches of industry- 
are so adjusted, by free competition among la- 
bourers of all classes, as to yield the greatest 
amount both of wages to the labourers and of 
rent to the capitalists. 

The most important part of the productive 
capital possessed by a nation is the fixed capi- 
tal and floating capital invested in land and in 
instruments used in the cultivation of land. 
The owners of the fixed capital are landowners, 
the owners of the floating capital are farmers. 
The organization of the classes of landowners 
and farmers is more important to the nation 
than the organization of any other class of 
capitalists. The organization of either class 
may be effected as soldiers would organize 
themselves, as already mentioned — ^by succes- 
sive selections of leaders of tens, hundreds, and 
thousands. 

The owners of all the lands in any district or 
tithing, as soon as they have become well or- 
ganized, would discover that the whole class, 
as well as each individual, would derive benefit 
from union under one management of the lands 
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of all, in the form of a joint-stock estate. In 
order to constitute such estate in land, the 
property of each individual would be valued, 
and each proprietor would be entitled to receive 
out of the total rent of the joint-stock estate an 
amount of rent proportional to the ascertained 
value of his land. Each proprietor would have 
votes in the management of the joint-stock es- 
tate proportional to the value of his land, and 
such proprietor would have power to sell or 
dispose of his share of the joint-stock estate, as 
he would have to sell or dispose of any other 
kind of property. 

The organization of the owners of land, or 
any other kind of fixed capital, may be easily 
accomplished, because the several owners have 
no opposing interests, whilst all would share 
in the increased rents derived from their estates 
when united under one management in one 
joint-stock estate. The organization, however, 
of the owners of the floating capital engaged in 
the production of food or any other commodity, 
is beset with difficulties, because all traders or 
owners of floating capital have interests in op- 
position to one another. In every department 
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of trade, increase of gain to one trader is gene- 
rally obtained by diminution of gain of other 
traders. It is a common occurrence for the 
floating capital of one trader to be fully em- 
ployed at a high profit, whilst the competing 
floating capital of an equally good trader is 
only partially employed, and yields little, if 
any, profit. 

The class of traders are the supposed owners 
of the floating capital of the nation. For the 
use of this capital a high rate of profit is 
usually charged to the public. Traders, how- 
ever, in general possess little capital of their 
own, but, under the name of credit, have the 
command of much capital belonging to other 
people. Their chief office is to be du-ectors of 
labourers, and to be buyers and sellers of 
labour and goods, whether for cash or credit. 
The function of a trader in any branch of indus- 
try may generally be well performed by a skilled 
labourer, provided that such labourer has a 
reputation for intelligence and honesty, and if 
able to find friends who will lend him capita 
- ^Tif. name of credit, and will at the san 
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his borrowed capital or credit. Trading chiefly 
on credit is very generally practised, so that 
the work of traders is very often performed 
by labourers or persons possessing little or no 
capital. If the government of a nation, or of 
each district of a nation, were to adox>t and 
extend the system whereby selected labourcru 
are converted into directors of labour, the chum 
of traders might be dispensed with, so that no 
class, would intervene between that of pure la- 
bourer and that of pure capitalist. 

In order to reduce the rate of {/r^ifit on 
trading capital to the same level as the Tfmt or 
late of profit on fixed capital^ the governing 
power of any district would have to »5:ket di- 
rectors of labour from the cla** of Liboar^rt- 
and appoint them public ofScfrxs or ag«^at* i,^ 
the burins: and sfrllinir of Ljtl'/o^r ar>i jrxo*^ 
Full cfrnplcrrment wouM f>: ?i^rir%. v^ ijj^^bz 
oflftceis or a^Zi^ats br tdriz^ tL^tr. *:X'^rjsrrJi: 
light to e«2tr»t at re^rils^trfi z*iv^ i,? tl 
woik df»e aod g^xd* v,li f.T tLt^: z^y^ \t -d*- 
entire popaLci''^ -.f tL^ dL*rr>,c, Titr r^.^in.- 
ment of SKit rL-xrjr^ fi. tL*: §s;:^oir: it! -:^ 
credit ghnm v. :1-^ i.?^^-* i^ ci»s5«5 ti 
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labour^ would not be required to contribute 
any coital of their own, but would satisfy 
their engagements by giying securities on the 
ralue of the stock of goods in course of pro- 
duction* The sale of these goods as soon as 
produced, or as soon as required for use or 
consumption, at a price equal to the cost price, 
increased by a small charge for interest, will 
indemnify the government of the district for 
the credit or capital loaned to their agents. 

Through want of training and organization, 
a considerable proportion of the labour and 
capital of every civilized nation is constantly 
unemployed. The products of labour and 
capital are always in request, and yet large 
amounts of labour and capital are left unem- 
ployed, because it is uncertain whether the 
articles which might be produced by such 
wasted labour and capital could be sold at a 
price exceeding the cost of production. It is 
probable that, on an average, not less than 
one-sixth part of the total labour and floating 
capital of every nation is constantly unem- 
ployed, through want of a sure market for the 
products obtainable. The maintenance of the 
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unemployed labourers is a heavy tax payable 
by the receivers of wages as well as by the 
receivers of rents. The maintenance of the 
unemployed floating capital is a heavy tax 
payable by the owners of such capital. 

The existing disorganization of labour and 
capital is attributable chiefly to leagues formed 
by families and classes for securing to them- 
selves and their offspring monopolies of em- 
ployment at good wages and high profitgii 
Every one tries to obtain full employment for 
his labour and capital at a high rate of remu- 
neration, and every one is ready to enter into 
leagues with others who will help him to gain 
his object by preventing the public from en- 
tering freely into competition with himself, his 
femUy, or Im Ota. In those leagues the prin- 
ciple is usually adopted that the members shall 
deal with one another, to the exclusion of 
strangers. Individual owners of fixed capital 
are often found among the supporters of mo- 
nopoUes of particular labourers and traders, 
against the interests of the owners of fixed 
capital in general. "Wealthy landlords often 
exercise their power of giving full employment 
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at liigh wages and profits to particular labourers 
and traders who are less deserving of these ad- 
vantages than others of the same district. 

The remedies for the existing disorganiza- 
tion of labour and capital consist in the aboli- 
tion of all monopoUes, and in securing to every 
one a free market for the sale of his labour or 
the employment of his capital. The chief duty 
of every good government (whether of a nation 
or district of a nation) is to secure to every one 
wage% proportional to the value of the labour 
which he is willing to sell, and rent propor- 
tional to the value of the capital which he is 
willing to lend. In the performance of this 
duty, the government ought to provide a free 
market, accessible to all, for the sale of labour 
and goods, and to appoint officers to determine 
the value of labour and goods when the buyers 
and sellers disagree. For the benefit of all 
classes, the government ought to decree that 
training and instruction in the useful arts shall 
be free to all, at the public expense. In order 
to give eflfect to such decree, self-supporting 
training-schools or workshops might be esta-. 
blished in various districts of the nation. At 
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these traming-schools instruction will be given 
to all applicants who are willing to give labour 
inexchange for instruction, or who are willing 
to work without receiving wages whilst they 
are taking lessons in the lower stages of the 
particular art in which they desire to become 
proficients. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PERSONAL FORCE, INDIVIDUAL AND 

COLLECTIVK 

Human force, which is a compound of physical, 
moral, and intellectual force, may be styled 
personal force. Such force may be distin- 
guished as being either individual or collective. 
All personal force, whether individual or col- 
lective, is engaged in the pursuit of food or 
other wealth. All such force is engaged, either 
in the production of new wealth or in the 
seizure and appropriation of wealth already 
produced. It is superiority of personal force 
which regulates the distribution or appropria- 
tion of all wealth. Superiority of collective 
personal force regulates the distribution of 
wealth between different classes, aad superi- 
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ority of individual personal force regulates the 
distribution of wealth between members of the 
same class. All associations, like all indivi- 
duals, are predatory by inclination, and indus- 
trial only by compulsion. The motive of 
action of every association is of great sim- 
plicity ; it consists in union of the personal 
force of all, for the purpose of obtaining the 
greatest possible quantity of food or other 
wealth, by means of the least possible expen- 
diture of their own labour. 

Superiority of collective personal force is the 
chief source of wealth to a nation, whether 
such force is applied directly to the production 
of wealth or is employed in attacking and ap- 
propriating the wealth produced by other 
nations. Any nation possessing great superi- 
ority o«r . neighbouAg nation, l^ physi- 
cal, moral, and intellectual force of its people, 
and possessing also good institutions of war, can 
at any time appropriate to itself the food, fertile 
land, and other wealth of the inferior nation. 
When two parties alone are concerned, the 
stronger party (whether nation, class, or indi- 
vidual) never fails to find a reason satisfactory 
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to itself for taking possession of the wealth of 
the weaker party. If the stronger party re- 
frain from attacking and conquering the weaker 
party, the reason for such apparent self-denial 
will be found to be, that the cost and preser- 
vation of the conquest is estimated to exceed 
the eventual benefit. 

Every man is ready to form, with other men, 
associations, either predatory or industrial, 
because it is found by experience that the 
greater the numbei: of men who are firmly 
united in action for the accomplishment of a 
common object, the greater is the average use- 
ful effect of the labour of each individual, and 
consequently the greater the average amount 
of produce or plunder due to each of the asso- 
ciated individuals. As soon, however, as the 
object of an association has been accomplished, 
every member is disposed to quarrel with every 
other member respecting the apportionment of 
the fruit of the joint labour of the total asso- 
ciated members. The weaker members are 
always striving for equality with the stronger 
members, in the division of the produce or 
spoil. Also, the stronger members are always 
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striving (generallj with success) to obtain for 
themselyes a share of the produce much 
greater than the proportion due to the quantity 
and quality of the hibour which they have 
contributed to the common stock. 

In the civilized parts of the world, where 
the population is of ordinary density, the per* 
sonal force of a single individual would be of 
little avail in supplying himself with food, if 
he had to struggle against associations of his 
neighbours, consisting of two or more indivi- 
duals. For the sake of self-defence, if not for 
the sake of attacking and plundering others, 
every individual is constrained to become a 
member of an association, great or smalL In- 
dividual force ceases to be free in the presence 
of small associations, and the force of small 
associations ceases to be free in the presence 
of large associations. Individual personal force 
is subordinate to collective personal force in 
small masses, and the latter is subordinate to 
collective personal force in large masses. The 
development of human power on a grand scale 
is effected chiefly by means of associations pro- 
gressively increasing in magnitude. 
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THe force of an association does not increase 
in direct proportion to the number of its mem- 
bers when the average personal force of each 
component individual remains constant. For, 
in every association there is a tendency to- 
wards dissolution, through every member seek- 
ing to expend less than his due share of 
labour, and to obtain more than his due share 
of the profit made by the joint labours of all 
the members. The greater the number of 
members of an association, the greater is the 
difficulty of effectually controlling the disposi- 
tion of the members to evade the performance 
of their duties. A great part of the aggregate 
personal force of every association is wasted, or 
yields no profit, through such part of its force 
being employed in internal conflict, that is, in 
private attacks and public defence of the 
wealth of the community. 

Individual personal force is the measure of 
collective personal force when different associ- 
ations, are compared, each containing the same 
number of members. The personal force of 
the average individual of the class indicates 
the collective force of the class also. Any in- 
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crease in the personal force of the average 
individual of a class is accompanied by a pro- 
portional increase in the collective force of the 
class. Consequently, the question, how to in- 
crease collective personal force, rests mainly 
on the question, how individual personal force 
may be increased. 

Individual personal force is a compound of 
physical, moral, and intellectual force. Physi- 
cal force is measured chiefly by muscular force, 
swiftness, manual dexterity, health, or vital 
force, and power of enduring high degrees of 
hunger, labour, heat, and cold. Moral force is 
measured chiefly by fortitude, resolution, con- 
stancy, industry, self-denial, ardour in pursuit 
-of food, repose, or love, valour, sensibility, 
sympathy, fidelity, and love of justice. Intel- 
lectual force is measured chiefly by clearness 
of perception of facts of various classes (phy- 
sical, moral, and intellectual), memory, appre- 
ciation of the relations of space, weight, and 
time, discrimination, comparison, causation, 
and invention. 

The most valuable of the moral and intellec- 
tual forces are those which connect together 
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most strongly the present time with the past 
and with the anticipated future. Among 
moral forces, the highest rank is occupied by 
those which cause anticipated future pleasure 
or pain to be motives of action of nearly equal 
weight with present pleasure or pain, and 
which, consequently, generate self-denial of 
great intensity. Similarly among intellectual 
forces, the highest in rank are those which 
enable the owner to anticipate future events 
from past events, and to devise, with success, 
new present combinations in order to obtain 
desired future events. 

The individual personal forces which are the 
elements of human power, are divisible into 
two classes, — those which are of the nature of 
resisting forces, and those which are of the 
nature of attracting forces. In a contest be- 
tween two individuals, the victory will fall to 
the possessor of the greater resisting force. 
In a contest between two classes, equal in 
numbers and equal in resisting forces of the 
component individuals, the victory will be 
gained by the class of which the members are 
united together by mutually attracting forces 
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of the greater intensity. Yalour is one of the 
chief resisting forces, fidelity is one of the 
chief attracting forces, whilst intellectual 
force is very powerful either as a resisting or 
an attracting force. The union of these three 
qualities, all in great strength, in the average 
constituent individual of a nation, is the chief 
source of national power, or of the superiority 
of one nation over another nation equal in 
population. 

Personal beauty is a term which might, 
with some reason, be used to designate physi- 
cal, moral, or intellectual excellence, whether 
such excellence consists in forces of resistance 
or forces of attraction. It is, however, common 
to restrict the application of the term to supe- 
riority in forces of attraction. In alliances for 
mutual support, between pairs (or small num- 
bers) of individuals, distinguished for superior 
personal force, the bond of union is commonly 
found to be superior resisting forces on one 
side, with superior attracting forces on the 
other side. The foundation of such alliances 
is usually said to be the mutual attraction of 
strength and beauty. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

BOND OF UNION OF COLLECTIVE PERSONAL 

FORCE. 

The strength of the bond uniting the forces of 
a multitude of individuals constituting a class, 
or assemblage of classes, is dependent on the 
degree of sympathy, intelligence, and love of 
justice possessed by the average individual of 
the community. The strongest bond by which 
human society can be united together is mutual 
sympathy. The wider the range and the 
greater the degree of sympathy interchanged 
with one another, the closer will all the mem- 
bers of a community be united together. In 
a community so united by mutual sympathy, 
no individual will wish to diminish his own 
share of labour through increasing that of 
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other indiyiduals ; nor will any one seek to 
increase his own enjoyments at the expense of 
the enjoyments of others. This bond of union 
is contained in obedience to the chief precept 
of the best of religions, which is this — " Love 

ONE ANOTHEE.^^ 

Although love or sympathy is involuntary, 
the command, to love one another, is as easy 
to obey as the command, to love justice ; and 
for the same reason, which is this, — that the 
advantages flowing from obedience are always 
great to the community, and generally great 
to the individual obeying the command. Also, 
justice begets justice, and sympathy begets 
sympathy. The value of either principle is 
established by experience. It is advantageous 
to every man that he should love justice ; be- 
cause, if he lives among men of intelligence, 
every act of injustice which he may commit 
will probably recoil on himself, morally or 
physically, sooner or later. Similarly, it is 
advantageous to all men that they should ^Hove 
one another ^'^ because acts of love and sympathy 
jrield a more bountiful return than do acts of 
mere justice. The D?aterial rewards for acts of 
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lovo and acts of justice are generally the same. 
But acts of lovo usually meet with an addi- 
tional return in the mental gratification arising 
from having love or sympathy reciprocated. 
It is not possible, nor is it desirable, that one 
man should make no distinction, in degree, of 
his love for different individuals. The true 
principle is this, — that each man should love 
all other men, but should love most those who 
excel in sympathy, justice, intelligence, and 
other qualities constituting strength and beauty 
of mind and body. It may be useful to add 
that sympathy, or' love for others, includes the 
inferior quality, — love of justice. Sympathy 
excites to action for the benefit of others ; the 
love of justice is a restraint on action for the 
benefit of oneself. 

All that is good in religion and laws relates 
to the inculcation and enforcement of principles 
of justice. Under the best of existing systems 
of ecclesiastical and civil law, the above objects 
are most imperfectly attained, at a most un- 
necessary expense or waste of national wealth. 
The principles of justice and their application 
are simple and obvious to all possessing in full 
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force their moral and intellectual faculties, and 
possessing full information of the matters to be 
judged. If the tenure of property were as 
simple as it ought to be, the administration of 
justice (either as to persons or property) would 
derive little or no aid from written laws, or 
from any speciality of training or education. 
The best as well as the cheapest mode of incul- 
cating and enforcing justice, would be through 
abolition of the monopoly of both priests and 
lawyers, and through allowing the public to 
select from among themselves those men for 
priests (or preachers) who could best prove 
their ability to inspire others with the love of 
justice, and those men for lawyers (or adminis- 
trators of justice) who could best prove their 
ability to apportion rightly the character of 
justice or injustice to each man's actions. 

To persuade and compel all men to be just 
towards one another, is the object of all good 
government. This object is, however, of most 
difl&cult attainment, because the human instru- 
ments employed (whether soldiers, priests, or 
lawyers) are always seeking to benefit them- 
selves at the expense of the public. Any class 
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of men entrusted with a large amount of power 
for the protection of the public wealth, never 
fail to betray their trust, by applying such 
power to the gathering of wealth for them- 
selves and their families. All force constituted 
for protection of public wealth spontaneously 
converts itself into predatory force. Such force 
charges for protection as much as an equal 
force, avowedly predatory, would appropriate 
as plunder* 

The sense of justice is very blunt between 
members of the same family, or smallest class ; 
and still more blunt between members of dif- 
ferent large classes or nations. The sense of jus- 
tice can hardly be said to have any appreciable 
infliience in determining the actions towards one 
another of femily against family, class against 
class, or nation against nation. It is only 
among equals in force that the principles of 
justice are apparently respected. The respect 
paid in this case is apparent only, and has no 
foundation in fact ; for equals in force, bodily 
or mental, refrain from attempts to rob and 
depreciate one another, under pretence of a 
regard for justice, but really out of regard to 
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ilieir own interests. They so refrain because 
they know that such attempts would be fol- 
lowed by retaliation, the result being as likely 
to be damage to themselves as damage to their 
opponents. 

Intelligence, justice, and sympathy are quali- 
ties nniyersally praised, but they are seldom 
cultiyated for any other than selfish purposes, 
for the benefit of self first, and then for the 
benefit of a small circle of friends and allies 
against the public. The advance in intelli- 
gence made by civilized man has been hitherto 
Tised for the apparent benefit of a small mi- 
nority, and the real injury of a large majority 
of the population of the civilized world. The 
greater the intelligence of one portion of a 
population, the greater is found to be the 
ignorance and liability to deception of the re- 
maining portion. The kind of intelligence 
most cultivated, because most rewarded by the 
possessors of wealth, is the power of deceiving 
other men, who have no wealth, in matters 
which most concern their interests, public or 
private. 

The division of human society into two 
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classes, masters and slaves, or capitalists and la- 
l)ourers, is chiefly maintained by, and dependent 
upon, the physical force of the class of private 
soldiers. In ancient times, the class of masters 
was also a class of soldiers. In modem times^ 
the class of capitalists have ceased to be a class 
of soldiers, and rely for the defence of their 
.wealth chiefly on the physical force of hired 
soldiers, recruited from the class of labourers. 
For further protection of their wealth against 
one another, and against the classes of labourers 
and soldiers, capitalists have found it advan-^ 
tageous to form two establishments for the 
making and administering of laws alleged to be 
made for the benefit of the nation, but really 
made for the benefit of themselves only. One 
branch of national law is ecclesiastical law, 
made by priests and partly administered by 
them. The other branch is civil law, which is 
made and administered by the most infiuential 
members of the class of capitalists. In civilized 
nations there is thus arrayed against the class 
of labourers an army of soldiers, an army of 
priests, and an army of lawyers. The army of 
soldiers represents the physical force arrayed 
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against the class of labourers. The armies of 
priests and lawyers represent the intellectual 
force, or force of deception, arrayed in support 
of the consumers against the producers of 
wealth. 

The office of intellectual-force soldiers is to 
persuade those who have no wealth to submit 
quietly to physical-force soldiers, and to labour 
incessantly for the benefit of the inheritors ajid 
possessors of wealth, Their duty is to incul- 
cate the false notion that poverty, with con- 
stant hard labour, is the inevitable lot of the 
great majority of the community. They have 
further to inculcate the false notion that all 
laws relating to the transmission and inherit- 
ance of wealth have been made for the benefit 
of the public, and not for the purpose of per- 
petuating the possession of wealth to the fami- 
lies and descendants of the present possessors. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

HOW INDIVIDUAL PERSONAL FORCE MAY BE 

INCREASED. 

The possession of superior personal force, or 
superior strength of body and mind, is an ob- 
ject of universal desire to individuals, classes, 
and nations. Every one desires to possess 
great personal force in himself absolutely, and 
also relatively to the personal force of other 
individuals of the same class. Every one de- 
sires the increase of the personal force of his 
class relatively to that of other classes, and 
the increase of the personal force of his nation 
relatively to that of other nations. Superiority 
of personal force is the only permanent source 
of power and distinction among individuals, 
classes^ or nations. The fact of the elements 
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of superior personal force being, for the most 
part, elements of personal beauty also, affords 
additional reason for every individual wishing 
for increase of personal force, first in himself, 
and afterwards in his relatives, friends, and 
allies. It will readily be seen, that increase 
of the personal force of classes and nations is 
founded on increase of the personal force of 
the component individuals. 

Individual force may be maintained at a 
liigh standard, in communities of the human 
species, by the same means as those in constant 
operation among all animals of inferior species 
living in a wild state. The supply of food 
yielded by any country to the particular spe- 
cies of animals dominant therein, is constant 
or nearly constant for any long period of time, 
whilst the power of increase of such species 
by propagation would be imlimited if not 
checked by femine, pestilence, mutual destruc- 
tion, or excessive labour in pursuit of food. 
All the lower animals exercise their full power 
of increase by propagation, but as no perma- 
nent addition can be made to their numbers, 
vhen the limit fixed by the yearly supply of 
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food is attained, it will necessarily follow that 
the surplus numbers will be extinguished by- 
famine if not by death, incurred in struggles 
with one another for food. The law of nature 
to which wild animals of all species are sub- 
ject is this, that when food is deficient (as it 
generally is), the stronger individuals of the 
species obtain their full allowance of food, 
whilst the weaker individuals are restricted to 
a short allowance, which causes increased 
weakness, followed by sickness and death. 
The chief result is this, that the stronger in- 
dividuals become parents of the ensuing gene- 
ration, whilst the weaker individuals are 
prevented by death from transmitting by pro- 
pagation their weakness to future generations. 
The maintenance and increase of the per- 
sonal force of an individual man is greatly 
dependent on the due exercise of such force. 
Without exercise the personal force of any 
individual will gradually decay. By means 
of exercise the personal force of an individual 
may be prevented from decreasing and be made 
to increase. Exercise may be said to be a 
principal source of individual personal force. 
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The amount of exercise requisite to maintain 
or increase the personal force of individuals 
must be determined by observ^ation and expe- 
riment. The physical, moral, and intellectual 
forces of an individual will be diminished if 
exercised too much or too little. In order to 
maintain an existing degree of individual per- 
sonal force, there is requisite moderate tension 
for a moderately long time of the muscles, 
nerves, will, and intellect. In order to in- 
crease individual personal force, vigorous exer- 
cise pr strong tension, for short periods, with 
long intervals of repose, must be employed. 
The increase in personal force will be greatest 
when the degree of tension exerted approaches 
nearest to the confines of bodily and mental 
endurance without damage to health. 

The three chief forces of the body consist 
in the powers of locomotion, nutrition, and re- 
. sistance to cold. The increase of the strength 
of the body is dependent on the full exercise 
of these three forces. The locomotive power 
of the whole or parts of the body may be 
increased by strong exercises of the legs and 
arms, as in walking, running, or rowing. 
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followed by long intervals of rest. The nu- 
tritive power may be increased by means of a 
spare diet for long periods, alternating with a 
nutritious diet for short periods. Occasional 
fasting from food, in a degree proportional to 
one's strength, is one of the best means of in- 
creasing the strength of the digestive and 
circulating systems. The power of resisting 
cold may be increased by free exposure of the 
body to the atmosphere during great part of 
the day or night, in summer and winter, with 
as little protection from clothing and housing 
as is necessary to prevent damage to health. 

The best measure of useful bodily force, in 
man or any other animal, is the amoimt of 
work perfonaed in ret^ L a given .mom>t 
expended of food or other necessaries of life. 
The value of any individual to himself and to 
the public increases according as his power of 
labour increases, and his consumption of food 
and artificial heat diminishes. In accordance 
with the above law, there is little difference 
between the values of the labour of males and 
the labour of females, in the human as well as 
in other species of animals. In relation to 
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food consumed or wages paid, the work done 
by females is equivalent (nearly) to that done 
by males of the same species. The power of 
labour in man is, to that possessed by woman, 
in the proportion nearly of four to three, the 
food consumed being nearly in ^ same pro- 
portion. 

With respect to exercises of self-denial, for 
the sake of improvement in bodily health and 
strength, it may be useful to observe, that 
hunger, hard labour, and severe cold, are three 
pains descending rapidly in degree, and that 
the lesser pain is not felt when the greater 
pain is present. When hunger is present, 
hard labour is not felt as a pain ; when the 
pain of great bodily fatigue is present, severe 
cold is unfelt as a pain. Hence it follows, that 
if a high degree of self-denial be exercised in 
resisting hunger, no self-denial is necessarily 
practised, or no pain need be sufltered, in exer- 
cises simultaneously made for improving one's 
power of resistance to hard labour or severe 
cold. 

In civilized as well as in savage nations the 
weaker individuals recklessly exercise their 
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fuU powers of propagation without regard to 
the injury thereby inflicted on future genera- 
tions. In savage life this thoughtless disposi- 
tion is rendered comparatively innocuous to 
futm-e generations through the periodical ex- 
posure of all to influences hostile to weak and 
favourable to strong individuals, such as scar- 
city of food, war, hard labour, and severe cold. 
The effect of these influences is to destroy the 
weaker individuals and their progeny, and to 
leave surviving only the stronger and healthier 
individuals with their progeny. In civilized 
life the same thoughtless disposition is the 
permanent source of weakness and disease to 
the entire population at future generations. 
The surviving offspring from weak parents 
contract alliances with surviving offspring 
from strong parents, and thus perpetuate dis- 
ease and suffering among the population. 

In civilized life, by gentle means, may be 
easily secured all the advantages of selection 
obtained in savage life by the rough processes 
of nature. These means are, the institution 
of orders of merit, especially military merit, 
for the indication of the individuals possessing 
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the greatest personal force, and therefore most 
worthy to be selected and adopted by the na- 
tion as parents of the next ensuing generation. 
By sach selection no injustice would be done 
to any one, as there would be no alteration in 
the total number of annual births, and no one 
could have a right to complain of the substitu- 
tion of strong for weak infants. Individuals 
so selected for parents in civilized life would 
be the same, or nearly the same, as those who 
would have been selected in savage life by the 
rough processes of nature. 

In order to ascertain completely the intrinsic 
value of an individual, or the amoimt of his 
personal force, it would be necessary to insti- 
tute comparisons between him and all other 
members of the community, in a great variety 
of exercises of the physical, moral, and intel- 
lectual fiujulties. If, however, there can be 
found one occupation which is much more im- 
portant than any other occupation as an index 
of bodily and mental force, the classification 
of the total population according to merit in 
this particular occupation, would suffice for all 
ordinary useful purposes ; such an occupation, 
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aflfbrding a universal standard of merit, is to 
be found in military training and exercises. 
No other occupation is so eflfectual in the de- 
velopment and display of physical, moral, and 
intellectual excellence. Moreover, the free- 
dom of individuals, classes, and nations, is 
mainly dependent on their capacity for becom- 
ing good soldiers, and on their availing them- 
selves of all convenient opportunities of exer- 
cising that capacity. Personal force, combined 
with military training, commands all other 
personal force differently trained. Great mili- 
tary force in an individual is represented by 
great power of bodily labour in proportion to 
food consumed, great power of endurance of 
hunger and cold, great manual dexterity, great 
swiftness of bodily movement, and great forti- 
tude, fidelity, and intelligence. If a person 
has been compared and ranked with others of 
the same community, in the qualities above 
enumerated, there will remain few other quali- 
ties of body or mind in which a comparison 
with others could be required for any purpose 
of national importance. 

In order to form successive rising orders of 
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merit among persons of the same occupation 
(whether soldiers or others), the simplest and 
best course would probably be the following : 
— ^to divide the whole number exercised and 
presented for classification into three equal 
portions, according to three grades of merit; 
then to divide those of the highest grade first 
obtained into three equal portions, also accord- 
ing to merit; and so on in succession, con- 
tinually dividing into three equal portions, and 
selecting the best third part for future division. 
The portion first selected would form a class 
which might be designated as of the first order 
of merit ; the portion next selected would form 
a class of the second order of merit ; and so on 
for any number of divisions, until the highest 
order of merit contains one individual only, or 
as smaU a number of individuals as may be 
desired. 

By way of example, let there be taken a 
community of two hundred and forty-three in- 
dividuals of the same sex and of similar age 
and magnitude, who have all been trained to 
the performance of military exercises, and who 
are to be ranked according to their efficiency 
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in the performance of these exercises. The 
best third part, consisting of eighty-one indi- 
viduals, would all belong to the first order of 
merit. Out of the last-mentioned number, one 
third part, or twenty-seven, would belong also 
to the second order of merit. Out of the last- 
mentioned number, nine would also belong to 
the third order of merit. Out of the last num- 
ber, three would belong also to the fourth order 
of merit. Lastly, one of these just mentioned 
would belong also to the fifth and highest order 
of merit. 

The institution of orders of merit according 
to proficiency in military exercises, may be 
applied with as much advantage to women as 
to men of a nation. Military exercises are 
alike beneficial to either sex in the develop- 
ment and increase of their personal force. The 
utility of such exercise to women will be very 
great so far as their own health and strength 
are concerned, and will be still greater when 
the consequent increased health and strength 
of their progeny are included. Moreover, §uch 
exercises, if adopted by women, would add 
greatly to the military force of the nation, and 
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would, at the same time, put an end to the 
unjust domination of the male over the female 
sex. Women employed either as labourers or 
as soldiers are nearly as valuable as men, in 
relation to work done for a given amount of 
food consumed or wages paid. In case of in- 
vasions and wars assuming the character of 
wars of extermination, every woman would be 
prompted by inclination, as well as duty, to 
become part of the trained military force of the 
nation. Also, it is to be observed that, in 
malring laws for regulating the relations be- 
tween the two sexes, women ought in justice 
to have an equal voice with men. This right 
could not be withheld from the women if they 
were armed like the men, and trained to the 
use of arms. There would be no battle or 
employment of these arms, sex against sex : 
neither party would wish to inflict serious 
injury on the other party. The exhibition of 
the power of eflfectual resistance on the part of 
the women would be a sufficient protection 
against the use of any violence on tlie part of 
the men in their attempts to subjugate the 
women, and impose on them a species of nuld 
slavery. 
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Orders of merit such as now described, and 
applicable to both sexes, would not only be 
greatly conducive to the improvement in health 
and strength of the existing generation, but 
may be made to conduce in a much greater 
degree to the improvement in health and 
strength of future generations. In any civil- 
ized nation, it would be highly beneficial to all 
classes if the selection of pairs for propagation 
were made according to degrees of health and 
strength of both intended parents, as, deter- 
mined by their respective orders of merit. By 
selecting for parents of the coming generation 
women of the first or lowest order of military 
merit, and men of the fifth order of merit, the 
personal force of any population may be con- 
tinually increased, rapidly at first, and slowly 
after the second generation. The resulting 
progeny of such parents, who would represent 
the total population, of the next ensuing gene- 
ration, would, on the average, be represented 
by the physical force of a person belonging to 
the third order of merit in the previous gene- 
ration, on the supposition that such progeny 
will partake equally of the physical qualities 
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of both parento, one of whom is taken from 
the best third part and the other from the best 
two-htmdred-and-forty-third part of the popu- 
lation. 

It has been found by observations made in 
highly-civilized nations, wh(Tein the h)ss of 
life by war is inconsiderable, and wh(Tein tlie 
pressure (through excess of propagation) of tlie 
population against the bounds of subsistc^nce is 
not very severe, that annual births equal in num- 
ber to the annual deaths of the total population 
are obtained by means of one-half only <»f tlH» 
women exerting their full procreating power.* 
If, as is the fact, the population of a civilized 
nation may be prevented from decreasing 
through the births yielded by one-half of the 
child-bearing women, taken almost indiscrimi- 
nately from the total populaticjn, it is highly 
probable that a considerably reduced projior- 

* In a stationary population of 1000 persons of both 
sexes and all ag:es, the annual births and annual deaths 
amount, on an average, each to 25, and the nund)er livinj^ 
between the ages of 20 and 40 years is 300 of both sexes. 
Then 75 will be half of the number of women of the best 
child-bearing age, from 20 to 40 years, and they will yield 
25 births a year, if each woman has a child every third year. 
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tion of such wom^i (as one-third part) would 
suffice for the same purpose, if the women as 
well as the men were selected for parents on 
account of their being distinguished from the 
rest of the population by superiority of health 
and strength. 

The principles aboye mentioned have been 
applied with most beneficial effect to the im- 
proTement of health, strength, and beauty of 
successiye generations of domesticated animals. 
They haye not yet, howeyer, been applied to 
the human race, although improyements in 
personal force of successiye generations of men 
are of infinitely greater importance than any 
improyements in successiye g^ierations of any 
of the lower species of animals. Eyery indi- 
yidual of a well-ciyilized nation is interested in 
promoting the increase in health and strength 
of the coming generation. The greater the 
health and strength of an indiyidual infant, 
the better will he be able hereafter to help 
himself, and to help his fellow-citizens older 
or younger than himself. Eyery one would 
be benefited by the adoption of a law that the 
women of the nation priyileged to bear children 
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shall be limited to the strongest and healthiest 
half or third part of all the women capable 
of child-bearing. Also, every child-bearing 
woman would be benefited by any law which 
increased the strength of her future children 
by providing them with the strongest possible 
father. In no way could the funds of a nation 
be more profitably employed than in encoura- 
ging propagation from parents of the highest 
order of physical, moral, and intellectual 
strength and beauty. The children of such 
parents might, greatly to the advantage of the 
public, be provided for at the national expense, 
and receive the best training and instruction 
in the useful and ornamental arts and sciences. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ENJOYMENT, OR PURE WEALTH. 

Wealth may be defined as consisting of the 
gratifications, and instruments of gratification, 
of the primary and secondary wants. The 
gratifications themselves may he called pure 
wealth or enjoyment ; the instruments of 
gratification may he called instrumental wealth. 
It might be expected that the amount of pure 
wealth or enjoyment obtained by an individual 
would be proportional to the amount of in- 
strumental wealth possessed. Such, however, 
is rarely the case, when the comparison is 
made between individuals who have more than 
a sufiiciency of the necessaries of life ; for it 
commonly happens that men, possessing only 
a moderate supply of simple and cheap instru- 
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ments of gratification, obtain more enjoyment, 
or pure wealth, than is usually obtained by 
other men who are in possession of a super- 
abundance of choice and costly instruments of 
gratification. It will readily be perceived 
that the essential part of true wealth is the 
gratification and not the instrument of gratifi- 
cation. The value of the instrument of grati- 
fication is to be measured by the amount of 
gratification which such instrument produces. 

Instrumental wealth may be either material 
pr personal, whilst pure wealth is personal 
only. Instrumental personal wealth repre- 
sents the personal force possessed by indivi- 
duals, and employed by them, for their own 
benefit, in the pursuit of the gratifications of 
their primary and secondary wants. In a 
nation of free men, the personal force of a 
^lan, or his physical, moral, and intellectual 
force, represents his instrumental personal 
wealth, and is the measure of his power of 
acquiring the objects of the primary and se- 
condary wants. In a nation consisting of 
slaves and slave-owners, the whole of the per- 
sonal force of the slave is applied to the 
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benefit of the master, and forms part of the 
instrumental wealth of such master. In a 
nation consisting of labourers and capitalists, 
nearly the whole of the personal force of the 
class of labourers forms part of the instru- 
mental wealth of the class of capitalists. Or- 
dinary slaves, as well as ordinary labourers, 
do not possess any personal force at their own 
disposal, and, consequently, do not possess any 
instrumental personal wealth. 

There is an intimate connection between 
pure wealth and instrumental personal wealth. 
In the same individual, pure wealth cannot 
attain a high state of development, unless it is 
accompanied by instrumental personal wealth 
in a similar state of development. The ani- 
mal structure, which is the foundation of per- 
sonal force, or instrumental personal wealth, 
is both a source and a recipient of action. 
The power of making impressions on sur- 
rounding objects, is proportional to the power 
of receiving impressions from the same objects. 
The greater the physical, moral, and intellec- 
tual force of an individual, the greater is the 
effect which he is able to produce on external 
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objects, and the greater the strsagth of the 
impresdoDS which he is capable of reoeiTing 
from the gratification of the wants of fdod, 
repose, and lore. Also, the finer the oigani* 
zation of the indiTidnal, as displayed in the 
guidance and management of his personal 
force, the greater will be his power of appre- 
ciating degrees or refinements of agreeable or 
disagreeable impressions made by external ob* 
jects. 

Enjoyment, or pure wealth, is represented 
chiefly by the gratification of the three primary 
wants — ^food, repose, and sexnal love ; but the 
amount of enjoyment is not proportional to 
the quantities of food, repose, and love appro- 
priated by the individual to his own use ; for 
the quantity of food, repose, or love which 
any individual is capable of appropriating with 
advantage to the health, strength, and sensi- 
bility of his body and mind, is confined within 
narrow limits. Any excess in quantity, be- 
yond the prescribed limits, is detrimental to 
present enjoyment, and also detrimental to the 
capacity for future enjoyment. 

Enjoyment consists in the gratification of a 
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want. The degree of enjoyment is dependent 
on the force of the antecedent want. If the 
antecedent want be weak, the subsequent en- 
joyment will be weak also.. A man who 
possesses a superabundance of instrumental 
wealth is generally in this predicament, that 
his wants are gratified before they exist in any 
appreciable force. Such a man can have but 
a very superficial knowledge of the more in- 
tense pleasures yielded by food, repose, and 
love, because he has not experienced any 
strong appetite, or antecedent desire for the 
objects of these wants. 

Food and love, before they can yield any 
considerable degree of enjoyment, must be 
preceded by periods of fasting or continence 
of longer or shorter duration. So likewise 
repose, before it can yield any considerable 
degree of enjoyment, must be preceded by a 
greater or less amount of labour or fasting 
from repose. By postponement of the time 
of gratification, the strength of any of the 
primary wants may be increased, and the 
subsequent enjoyment be proportionately in- 
creased. Great intensity of enjoyment is to 
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be obcamed br kn^ postpcDemcut of tbe time 

LftbGor, cr the exercise of bodilr foiteu 
being the negation of repose, is cc^mmonlT 
mttended with piesent pain ; bnt labour past« 
or resistance OTeroome^ is a pleasure, LaK>or, 
not exceeding the amount sufficient for the 
maintenance of ligarons health of body and 
mind, is a piineipal source of futme pleasure. 
Labour, accompanied by its due lewaid in 
health and instrumental wealth, yields an 
amount of fiituie pleasure much outwei^iing 
the amount of present pain. Among the ante- 
eedents of great enjoyment (whether in food, le- 
poae, or love) are great health and strength, and 
great sensibility of body and mind. In ord» 
to secure these antecedents, strong exercises 
of the body must be practised. Labour, 
limited as above, increases the capacity for en- 
joyment, and thereby increases the pleasure 
derived from the gratifications of the primary 
wants. 

The two primary wants of food and repose 
are sources both of pain and pleasure. They 
are sources of pain during their rise and 
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growth; and they are sources of pleasure 
whilst they are being allayed and extinguished 
.by gratification. Under unfavourable circum- 
stances, that is, when a sufficiency of food or 
repose is unattainable, these two wants are 
productive of more pain than pleasure. Under 
favourable circumstances, it is not easy to 
determine whether the balance is a profit on 
the side of pleasure, or a loss on the side of 
pain. If an ample supply of food is always 
attainable before the pain of hunger rises very 
high, and if an ample supply of repose is 
always attainable before the pain from exces • 
sive fatigue rises veiy high, in that case, it is 
probable that the pleasure of gratifying the 
wants of food and repose, will be a full com- 
pensation for the pain suffered during the 
growth of the pains of hunger and fatigue. 
As long as abundance of food or repose is 
ultimately attainable, the balance of pleasure 
and pain would not apparently be affected by 
the degree of hunger or fatigue endured, pro- 
vided that the degree of exhaustion encoun- 
tered is not dangerous to health. The pain of 
great hunger suffered would be compensated 
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by a proportionately great pleasure received 
whilst that hunger is in course of appeasement. 
The pain of great bodily fatigue suffered^ 
would be compensated by a proportionately 
great pleasure received whilst the body is re- 
covering its lost strength through repose. 

The third primary want, sexual love, differs 
greatly from the other two primary wants, as a 
source of pleasure. The want or desire which 
precedes gratification in the case of food or 
repose is a painful excitement; whilst the 
desire which precedes gratification in the case 
of sexual love is a pleasurable excitement. 
The wants and gratifications of the wants of 
food and repose, yield little or no balance on 
the side of pleasure, because the gratifications 
have been purchased at their full value by the 
previous pains of hunger and fatigue. In the 
case of sexual love, however, the balance is 
greatly oil the side of pleasure ; for the grati- 
fications of sexual love are equally great with 
those of food or repose, and have been preceded 
by a pleasurable excitement, whilst the gratifi- 
cations of food or repose have been preceded 
by a painful excitement. In the case of dexuid 
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loTCj, the total pleasure derived from the pas- 
sion is the ultimate gratification, added to the 
antecedent pleasurable excitement. In the 
case of food or repose, the total pleasure de- 
rived from the rise to the extinction of either 
want,, is represented by the ultimate gratifica- 
tion, diminished by the antecedent painful ex- 
citement. 

Preferential passionate sexual love, as fre- 
quently existing in the human species, is a 
strong special attraction exercised by one par- 
ticular individual over some other particular 
individual of the opposite sex, which attraction 
is seldom reciprocal in a degree approaching 
equality. The consequence of such strong 
one-sided attraction, if connecting together a 
long train of individuals of both sexes consti- 
tuting a community, would be, that complete 
gratification of sexual love would be rare. No 
one would have love to give back for love, be- 
cause he or she entertains a passionate and ex- 
clusive love for a third person. 

If in any community labour were free, and 
all the members were bound together by pre- 
ferential, passionate, and exclusive love (each 
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for one particular individual), no one would be 
inclined to sell for money the full gratification 
of love; for, by so doing, he or she would 
suflter pain whilst giving that love, and would 
also be deprived for a time of the pleasure 
arising from cherishing the desire for gratifica- 
tion with the object of his or her passionate 
love. In matters of love, all that would be 
saleable for money would be kisses, or other 
small gratifications; because these might be 
given or received without impairing the strength 
of the desire for the particular individual pas- 
sionately loved. Under the circumstances men- 
tioned, labour being free and love being free, 
there would be more continence, more desire, 
and more of the durable pleasures of love, than 
have yet been found to exist in any community. 
Passionate love, frequently fanned by small 
gratifications, is a more copious source of 
pleasure than indiscriminate love frequently 
quenched by full gratification. 

The gratifications of the secondary wants 
form part of enjoyment or pure wealth. The 
secondary wants are love of power, love of the 
beautiful, and love of society. These secondary 

^1 
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wants do not, however, come into existence 
tintil the primary wants have been gratified. 
In all densely -peopled civilized nations, a 
large majority of the population is condemned 
(through faulty institutions) to give incessant 
labour in return for the necessaries of life. 
The weaker half of this majority is generally 
suffering excessive exhaustion of bodily force, 
either through insufficiency of food or an ex- 
cessive amount of labour. When the whole of 
a man's force has been expended in earning 
wages sufficient to supply him with necessary 
food only, he can have no power of fixing his 
attention on the gratifications of the secondary 
wants. The thoughts of such a man will be 
concentrated on the speediest means of recover- 
ing his power of labour, that is, through food 
or bodily repose. His forces of body and mind 
having been exhausted in the pursuit of food, 
he will, on rare occasions only, have force 
available for the gratification of the primary 
want of sexual love. On still rarer occasions 
will he have available force or mental leisure 
to expend in attention to the secondary wants, 
the gratifications of which are beyond his reach. 
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The only permanent source of human enjoy- 
ment of all kinds, is the power of obtaining 
one's daily ration of food by means of a mode- 
rate amount of daily labour. The daily ration 
of com or rice requisite to maintain the health 
of a man, is found to be one pound and a half 
in weight. The amount of hard labour which 
every man may undergo with benefit to his 
health, and without any loss of enjoyment, is 
three hours a day. There is probably no 
civilized nation in the world wherein the daily 
ration of food above mentioned is not procurable 
by means of the daily labour of each individual 
for three hours, when the labour, like the food, 
is equally distributed among the whole popu- 
lation. When every individual in a nation is 
able to obtain his daily ration of food by means 
of hard labour for three hours, nothing will be 
wanting to complete the enjoyment or pure 
wealth of such nation but individual freedom, 
— ^freedom for each individual to expend for 
his own benefit the remaining six hours' power 
of labour, either in the production of luxuries 
for himself^ or in the pursuit of knowledge or 
amusement. 
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The only permanent source of pain and evil, 
or loss of human enjoyment, is great inequality 
in the distribution of the food consumed and 
the labour expended by the total population of 
a nation. In civilized nations, out of every 
three persons there are commonly two la- 
bourers and one capitalist. The two labourers 
work hard for nine hours a day, one labourer 
in the production of the necessaries of life, and 
the other labourer in the production of the 
luxuries of life. The capitalist does no work, 
whilst he consumes one-third part of the neces- 
saries of life produced by one labourer, and the 
whole of the luxuries of life produced by the 
other labourer. The condition of either la- 
bourer is not superior to that of a draught- 
horse; the man and horse being both alike 
compelled to expend all their power of labour 
in return for a scanty supply of food, and being 
both alike deprived of all leisure, bodily and 
mental. 

If he is to possess any title to the name of 
a freeman, any labourer ought not to be com- 
nelled to expend for the benefit of capitalists 

"" -^^^ of his surplus power of 
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labour. If his full power of labour be ex- 
pended in nine hours, and if three hours of 
such labour be required to provide necessary 
food for the labourer's own consumption, he 
ought not to be called upon to expend more 
than three hours a day (out of the remaining 
six hours) in the production of necessaries and 
luxuries for the class of capitalists. If such 
partial emancipation of labourers were carried 
into effect, each capitalist will still have at his 
command necessaries and luxuries produced by 
two labourers working each three hours a day 
for his benefit. At the same time, each la*- 
bourer will have a reserved force of three 
hours a day, which he will be at liberty to 
expend in the production of luxuries for him- 
self, or in the pursuit of knowledge or amuse- 
ment. If the class of capitalists, instead of 
being idle, work each three hours a day, and 
thus provide themselves with the necessaries 
of life, each capitalist will have, in addition to 
such necessaries, the luxuries produced by two 
labourers working each three hours a day for 
liis benefit. 

Any scheme for the abolition of poverty and 
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the increase of the pure wealth of all the 
people of a nation, will fail to produce any 
permanently beneficial effect unless it is ac- 
companied by measures taken to diminish the 
quantity and improve the quality of the annual 
births. Excess in quantity of annual births in 
relation to existing amount of food must neces- 
sarily be checked by poverty (or insufficiency 
of food, conjoined with excessive labour), in 
the absence of severer checks, such as war, 
famine, and pestilence. Defect in quality of 
the annual births, through propagation from 
weak parents to the exclusion of strong parents, 
must necessarily be productive of weakness and 
disease, widely diffused among the population, 
and destructive of the enjoyment of future 
generations. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

INDIVIDUAL NOT OPPOSED TO COLLECTIVE 

ENJOYMENT. 

In every nation, all individuals and classes are 
continually striving to increase their own share 
of food or other wealth, and to diminish their 
own share of labour, each at the expense of 
other individuals and classes. A large amount 
of labour is thus unnecessarily expended by 
all parties, in the attack and defence of the 
national wealth. All labour so expended in 
the appropriation of wealth, is a pure loss of 
wealth to the nation. The amount of labour 
thus lost or wasted in internal conflict, may 
be estimated to be equal to one half of the 
amount of labour expended in the production 
of the necessaries and luxuries of life con- 
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sumed by the nation. The greater part of 
this loss of labour would be avoided, if there 
could be established, by common consent, a 
just principle of apportionment of food and 
labour to each individual of the nation. Such 
principle would be found in a regulation to 
the effect following ; — That every man should 
receive a share of food proportional to the 
quantity and quality of his contribution in 
labour to the common stock. 

In most contests for wealth, whether of 
class against class, or nation against nation, 
the full value of the wealth gained will have 
been paid by the successful party, in labour 
expended in conquering and subjugating the 
weaker party. The usual result of such con- 
tests is, the destruction of the wealth and 
enjoyment of the weaker party, without any 
increase of wealth or enjoyment of the stronger 
and successful party. There would be no 
additional enjoyment obtained by destroying 
the enjoyment of the weaker party, even if 
there had been a gain, in balance of receipts 
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wealth to maintain his body and mind in full 
health, strength, and sensibility, and when he 
is able to earn or produce such wealth by hard 
labour of three hours daily, any addition to 
this wealth is, through deficiency of self-con- 
trol or self-denial, more likely to cause dimi- 
nution than increase of enjoyment. 

The three chief sources of human enjoy- 
ment are the gratifications of the three primary 
wants of food, repose, and sexual love. The 
three minor sources of human enjoyment are 
the gratifications of the three secondary wants, 
which are, love of power, love of the beautiftd, 
and love of society. Enjoyment from the 
gratification of the secondary wants does not 
commence until the primary wants have been 
gratified in the degree necessary to maintain 
the health, strength, and sensibility of the 
body and mind of the individual. 

Complete, and too frequent gratification of 
the primary wants, diminishes enjoyment, by 
temporary extinction of the wants themselves, 
and by weakening the power of revival accom- 
panying these wants. Excessive and falla- 
cious gratifications of the three primary wants 
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are known as vices under the names of glut- 
tony, sloth, and incontinence. The persons 
who are remarkable for these vices, endeavour 
to increase present enjoyment by anticipating 
the power reserved for future enjoyment. 
They make the sacrifice expected ; but they do 
not obtain the reward expected, for the usual 
consequence of such attempts at excessive 
gratification is, the pain of a surfeit following 
closely, and diminishing the gratification in- 
tended to be increased. Nearly all men who 
are in possession of a superabundance of wealth, 
are irresistibly impelled towards the above 
three vices. Such men are accustomed to 
guard themselves carefully from any experi- 
ence of the pains of hunger, fatigue, and un- 
gratified love. In doing this, they check the 
growth of the previous appetite, without which 
there can be no gratification. 

Enjoyment through the gratification of any 
of the three primary wants may be increased 
by temperance, or by abstinence of greater or 
less duration. Food, repose, and sexual love 

~ ^>ift three main sources of human enjoy- 
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tifications are preceded by appetite or desire of 
greater or less intensity. In each instance, 
the gratification is proportional to the intensity 
of the antecedent desire. The chief cause of 
increase of desire, and consequent increase of 
gratification, is postponement of the time of 
gratification. Voluntary postponement of the 
time of gratification of any of the three pri- 
mary wants is represented by the virtue of 
self-denial, or endurance of temporary pain 
for the sake of future pleasure. 

Self-denial, in the gratification of the wants 
of food, repose, and sexual love, is the chief 
source of good not only to the community, but 
to the individual practising such self-denial. 
This virtue is of two kinds, according to the 
object in view. Self-denial may be practised 
for one's own advantage only, or it may be 
practised for the benefit of another without 
any present expectation of benefit to one- 
self. The virtue is a selfish one in the former 
case, and a sympathetic one in the latter case.- 
The latter kind of self-denial is, however, 
more conducive to one's own interest than is 
the former kind of self-denial. To practise 
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self-denial in food, repose, and love, in order 
to increase one's own appetite for future enjoy- 
ment, is a virtue. It is a much greater virtue 
to make this sacrifice of present enjoyment for 
the benefit of another, under the impulse of 
sympathy. A double profit grows from the 
practice of the latter virtue: first, gratitude 
and sympathy returned by the person favoured, 
and secondly, increase of one's own appetite 
and power of future enjoyment. 

Charity is the name which may be given to 
self-denial practised for the benefit of another 
person. Charity may be said to consist in the 
disposition to bestow a portion of one's own 
wealth on those who are suffering pain from 
deficiency of wealth. The principal wants of 
man are for food, repose, and sexual love. It 
is in the supply to others of the objects of 
these wants that charity is chiefiy exercised. 

A man who is charitably disposed and has 
an abundant supply of food for himself, will. 
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6t pain from imperfect digestion, but he will 
subject himself to the temporary pain of hunger 
from voluntary fasting. But, whilst suffering 
pain for the benefit of others, he may console 
himself with the reflection that the pain of 
fasting which he voluntarily endures will be 
beneficial to himself, in strengthening his body 
and mind, and thereby increasing his capacity 
for future enjoyment. The same man, if 
charitably disposed, and having more repose of 
body than is necessary for his health, will, out 
of compassion for others who have heavier 
burdens than they can bear, offer to give his 
own labour to diminish their burdens. By 
these acts the charitable man may diminish 
the pains of other men, without himself in- 
curring more than a temporary pain, for which 
he will be compensated by increase of enjoy- 
ment, following increase of appetite. 

The term charity is commonly restricted in 
its application to gifts of food made to persons 
suffering from the pain of hunger. The term 
charity is not often applied to friendly acts 
done to afford relief to persons suffering ex- 
haustion from excessive bodily labour, or to 
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friendly acts done to supply the gratification 
of love to those persons debarred unnecessarily 
from that gratification. With regard to gifts 
of food, the term charity is commonly misap- 
plied. A gift of food to the poor is not de- • 
serving of the name of charity unless the giver 
is influenced by sympathy or kindly feeling. 
Slave-owners give food to aged and worn-out 
slaves, and capitalists give food to aged and 
worn-out labourers ; but these gifts are not the 
effect of any charitable feeling of masters to- 
wards slaves or labourers. In civilized nations, 
the greater part of all gifts to the poor have 
their origin in self-interest, and not in love for 
others. The main question at issue between 
the worst-paid class of labourers and the other 
classes of a civilized nation is always this, — - 
What is the lowest amount of money, distri- 
buted as wages and alms together, which will 
suffice to keep this class peaceable, and prevent 
them from becoming robbers or destroyers of 
the wealth which they have produced ? 

The highest order of charity is that which 
traces to their causes the sufferings of indi- 
viduals from privation of food, repose, and 
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love, and uses the proper means to remove 
these causes. The knowledge of these causes 
is not difficult to be attained by persons accus- 
tomed to exercise their minds on similar sub- 
jects; but the diffusion of such knowledge 
among the public is rendered very difficult 
through the class of capitalists believing such 
knowledge to be detrimental to their interests, 
and consequently encouraging the propagation 
of false doctrine in opposition to such know- 
ledge. The chief cause of severe poverty is 
increase of annual births when there is no 
corresponding increase of food. The class of 
capitalists, however, who are not ignorant of 
the truth now stated, think it necessary for 
their own interests to maintain the known evil, 
by encouraging the diffusion of the false doc- 
trine, that men, like the lower animals, ought 
to increase and multiply in present prosperity, 
without regard to probable futum destitution. 
The class of capitalists disseminate this false 
doctrine, because they believe that the rate of 
wages would greatly increase with the pro- 
sperity of the reduced number of labourers. 
They believe (probably with reason) that th<B 
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amount of wages payable to a reduced number 
of prosperous labourers would be greater than 
the amount of wages and alms together payable 
to the existing redundant supply of labourers, 
of whom a large portion are sufltering the evils 
of severe poverty. The class of capitalists are 
always ready to bestow praise on individuals 
of their own class who expend their money 
in relieving the destitution of the labouring 
classes. Any capitalist will encourage the 
charity of any other capitalist, because he 
knows that his own compulsory rate of contri- 
bution in public alms to the poor will be di- 
minished according as the amount of private 
alms from charitable individuals is increased. 

In civilized nations, no mention is made of 
charity as applicable to acts of kindness done 
to supply suffering individuals with bodily re- 
pose or sexual love. Although a considerable 
proportion of the population of every civilized 
nation is suffering from a surfeit of repose and 
from a surfeit of love, yet no oue ever thinks 
of sparing from his superfluities for the benefit 
of any other person who is suffering pain from 
excessive privation of repose and love. A 
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majority of the population of every civilized 
country expend all their force in labour of 
nine hours a day, whilst a minority (say one- 
third part) perform no bodily labour, and hold 
all their force in reserve. If the minority 
were charitably disposed, and expended daily 
three hours of their labour in diminution of 
the labour of the majority, the benefit would 
be great to both parties. The majority would 
have the benefit of saving or holding in reserve 
one-sixth part of their force or power of labour, 
which saving they might apply to their own 
benefit in the pursuit of knowledge and amuse- 
ment. The minority, on the other hand, would 
also derive great benefit from the hard bodily 
exercise for three hours a day which they have 
voluntarily undertaken ; for such exercise will 
cause little present pain, and will be followed 
by great future pleasure, through causing in- 
crease of bodily health and strength. 

Charity in matters relating to sexual love is 
a virtue not yet recognized, although it is pro- 
bably true that this kind of charity costs less 
pain to the giver and yields more pleasure to 
the receiver than does either of the other two 

J 
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kinds of charity. The principal object of the 
passion of sexual love is continuance of the 
species by propagation. In the case of the 
human species, however, not more than one 
out of twenty acts of gratification is an act of 
propagation; the remaining nineteen acts are 
acts of gratification for the sake of the pleasure 
of gratification. In acts for propagation only, 
the welfare of the species requires the conjunc- 
tion of strong and healthy females with the 
strongest and healthiest males, without regard 
to the inclinations of the pairing individuals, 
as hereinbefore stated. After the increase or 
continuance of the species has been provided 
for in the best manner, there will remain nine- 
teen acts of gratification out of the original 
twenty acts, in which the choice of partners 
might be free to all, without injury to any 
one. 

In civilized nations, the gratifications of 
sexual love, like the gratifications of the other 
two primary wants (food and repose) are very 
unequally distributed among the population. 
Those individuals who have the command of 
most food and repose, have also the command 
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of most sexual love ; the former kind of wealth 
being always exchangeable for the latter kind 
of wealth. In most of these nations, the 
wealthy half only of the part of the population 
living at the prolific age (fifteen to forty- 
five years) are permitted to form themselves 
into pairs for mutual sexual gratification. The 
remaining half of the part of the population at 
the prolific age, are prohibited from forming 
themselves into similar pairs, because they 
possess no wealth, and are unable to earn by 
their labour more than sufficient food for their 
own subsistence. 

The condition of the former half of the popu- 
lation at the prolific age (with regard to the 
gratification of sexual love), is not, however, 
so much more desirable than that of the latter 
half of the same population as might first be 
supposed; for the pairs formed for mutual 
gratification are permanent, and not dissoluble 
at the option of either or both individuals; 
whilst it commonly happens 'that the love 
which first united any pair soon becomes ex- 
tinguished through excess of indnlgenoOi and 
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The general result of the arrangement is, that 
one-half of the part of the population at the 
prolific age have the power without any strong 
desire to seize the particular gratification of 
sexual love presented to them ; whilst the re- 
maining half of the same part of the population 
are excited by very strong sexual desire, with- 
out possessing the power of gratifying that 
desire with similarly - disposed individuals of 
the opposite sex. 

If a comparison be made between the annual 
births yielded by the married female popula- 
tion living between the ages of fifteen and 
forty-five years, in France and England re- 
spectively, the facts reported will suffice to 
show that the undue increase of a population 
may be prevented without having recourse to 
infanticide, and that voluntary checks may be 
imposed on propagation which are not checks 
on the gratification of sexual love. In France, 
the proportion of married females living at the 
prolific age is ten per cent, greater than it is 
in England, and the proportion (in France) of 
annual births to population exceeds the pro- 

'Tinual deaths by ten per cent. only. 
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In England, the proportion of annual births to 
population exceeds that of annual deaths by 
fifty per cent, nearly. In both countries the 
proportion of annual deaths to the total popu- 
lation is the same nearly. From these facts it 
follows that, by greater voluntary restraint on 
the sexual appetite between permanent partners 
in love at the prolific age, a French population 
yields two births only, whilst an equal English 
population yields three births in the same 
time. 

There is no reason to believe that the French 
people are any losers in sexual gratification by 
the practice of such greater restraint ; for it is 
fair to presume that in this primary want, as 
in the primary wants of food and repose, all 
moderate voluntary restraints on present grati- 
fication are causes of increase of appetite, and 
consequent increase of future gratification. In 
order to diminish propagation without dimi- 
nishing the gratifications of love, it will in 
most cases be sufficient to trust to the self- 
control of the pairs, in obeying self-imposed 
regulations for the government of the partner- 
ship in love which they have contracted for a 
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limited period. But in numerous cases the 
same object will not be satisfactorily secured 
without separation of the sexes in a sufficient 
degree to prevent the full gratification of any 
pair of lovers without the knowledge and con- 
sent of a responsible third person. 

Whenever, by improved institutions and ar- 
rangements, an abundant supply of the gratifi- 
cations of love is attainable by all individuals 
possessing the requisite attractions of body and 
mind, there will still remain a wide field for 
the exercise of charity in matters of sexual 
love. Great love between a pair of individuals 
is seldom great on both sides in a degree ap- 
proaching to equality. The individual of the 
two who is impressed with the lower degree of 
love, has power, in the exercise of charity, to 
confer a very high degree of pleasure on the 
highly impassioned lover, at a very insignifi- 
cant cost to himself or herself. 

The virtues of self-denial in the gratification 
of food, repose, and sexual love were dis- 
covered many ages ago, and have been adopted 
in different religions as signs of holiness, or as 
titles to the respect of men and the favour of 
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the divinity. At the same time that gluttony, 
sloth, and incontinence were discovered as 
vices to be shunned, were also discovered, fast- 
ing, labour, and continence as virtues worthy 
of imitation. The wisest teachers in ancient 
times discovered, what has hereinbefore been 
stated, that the temporary pain arising from 
a^lM^md practised I Z^ng and mcoM- 
plete gratification of the primary wants, is 
amply rewarded by increase of enjoyment, 
consequent on increase of appetite for the 
diminished quantity appropriated, of food, re- 
pose, and sexual love. The above truth was 
enunciated in the declaration that, " Virtue is 
its own reward^'* the virtue being that of self- 
denial. 

The religion adopted by the most powerful 
of the existing nations of the world, differs 
from all other religions, chiefly in the impor- 
tance attached by its founder to the duty of 
charity, as expressed in the command to " Love 
one another P In other religions, the praises 
of charity are sounded in common with those 
of other virtues, but in this best of religions, 
all other virtues are pronounced to be insigni- 
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ficant in comparison with charity, or love for 
one's neighbour. 

The founder of the religion above men- 
tioned has declared that all true believers in 
his doctrine must forsake father and mother, 
abandon all family ties, and follow him. There 
is nothing unreasonable in the exaction of this 
extreme proof of faith ; for if the command to 
''Love one another ^^ were universally obeyed, 
all family ties would become superfluous. If 
charity, or readiness to exercise self-denial for 
the benefit of one's neighbour, became a uni- 
versally prevailing sentiment, then the whole 
of the human race would constitute one family. 
In that case, in any nation, each separate in- 
dividual would have his welfare more carefully 
guarded by the rest of the community, than it 
would have been guarded by any of the mem- 
bers of the small family to which he previously 
belonged. 

The highest principles of justice, of self- 
intereet, and of religion, are all in accord with 
one another in teaching a man his duty to his 
fellow-men. The duty of every man is, to 
be ready to help all other men in their pur- 
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suits of food, repose, and love; and to be 
ready to help most, those who are more just, 
more charitable, more intelligent, and more 
beautiful in body and mind than other men. 
By thus acting, each man will benefit himself 
most whilst he is striving most to benefit other 
men. 
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